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The Scope and Significance of Measurement in Early 
Elementary Education 
By Agnes Low Rogers, Goucher College, Baltimore 


HE use of measurement in any field of investi- 
gation at once leads to a marked increase of 
knowledge and power, yet methods of measuring 
have been devised with extraordinary slowness. 
Even the construction of a twelve-inch rule is a rela- 
tively recent achievement, when we consider the long 
history of man. At this moment we have an excel- 
lent illustration of the ohstacles that lie in the path 
of progress towards improved methods of measure- 
ment. We are even now still clinging to the more 
cumbrous methods to which we are accustomed, in 
spite of the very widespread use of the metric sys- 
tem during the war. 

Improvement in methods of measuring leads to 
increased control, and this is true even when those 
who use the measuring instrument are ignorant of 
its construction, and of the essential nature of what 
is being measured. Few who talk glibly of the tem- 
perature could state exactly what the unit of meas- 
urement in the case of the temperature is and how 
it was derived. Few could explain what the zero 
point on the temperature scale in its essence means, 
and yet they are able to use that scale quite intelli- 
gently. Again many have measured electricity, 
while ignorant of its nature.. The ability to meas- 
ure its amount enabled them to regulate and control 
its use, though unacquainted with the exact nature 
of what they are controlling. 

It may be contended, however, that it is a very 
different and much more difficult thing to measure 
mental capacities than to measure physical force, and 
this is undoubtedly true, but it would be strange in- 
deed if we could measure the former and fail com- 
pletely with the latter, since, after all, the most deli- 
cate and intricate physical measurements depend 
upon the sense organs themselves, aided by instru- 
ments, that is, depend ultimately upon the mind. 
It is true that physical measurements have the ad- 
vantage of being measurements of things relatively 


constant, whereas mental functions are of their very 
nature variable, being dependent upon a large num- 
ber of influences, such as fatigue, lapse of attention, 
and the like, that may or may not be present at any 
one moment of time. Thus, if we measure so simple 
a mental capacity as immediate memory for digits, 
we find the person tested can repeat now seven, now 
ten, now eight, and now nine digits. What then 
are we to take as a measure of his memory? Evi- 
dently no one of these describes accurately his capac- 
ity. To obtain a true picture of his ability, we need 
all of them together, with the percentage or propor- 
tion of times any one of them is likely to occur. 

Again, in mental measurement it is often difficult 
to obtain a satisfactory unit of measurement. This 
frequently happens in physical science, but more 
rarely than in mental science. Thus it is not at all 
obvious what we should select as the unit in meas- 
uring ability to spell. It is evident, that we cannot 
take the word as a unit, as words differ enormously 
as regards ease of spelling. Apparently it is not so 
simple to measure mental functions as to measure 
height or weight. 

The fact that it is hard to measure mental traits, 
however, is no reason why we should not attempt it, 
where the gain from so doing is likely to be great and 
past experience in various fields, where measure- 
ment has been accomplished, suggests that once 
measuring instruments have been devised, practice 
in their use will ultimately dispel the perplexity ex- 
perienced at first. To the child in the kindergarten 
the foot rule is a profound mystery, beset with much 
difficulty of comprehension, but he ultimately learns 
to use it intelligently and with profit, until he could 
scarcely conceive a world bereft of such tools. During 
the war in one of the government offices at Washing- 
ton a new type of calculating machine was installed. 
It was comparatively complicated and hard to mas- 
ter, and the first group of clerks who operated it 
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showed a certain degree of nervous strain before 
reaching their maximum speed. Several girls dropped 
the work on the plea that it led to nervous exhaus- 
tion. When newcomers came to take their places, 
they found those who remained in the government 
service working in a calm manner, as if theirs were 
an easy task. It took these new clerks exactly three 
days to attain the speed and efficiency the trained 
workers had taken six weeks to acquire. So influ- 
ential are suggestion and favorable attitudes upon 
improvement! This is a special case in a different 
branch of learning, but it suggests in striking fashion 
that the mastery of mental measuring rods, which 
now seems so arduous a task, may become a very 
ordinary and simple experience. 

Already in the field of elementary education 
remarkable progress has been made. The first edu- 
cational tests to be used were certain spelling tests 
applied by Rice in 1894. His procedure was chal- 
lenged and rejected root and branch by the vast 
majority of educators of the time. In 1905, Binet 
published his Intelligence Scale in its first form and 
this was followed by the first pedagogical scale— 
Thorndike’s Handwriting Scale in 1909. These mark 
the beginning of the movement towards educational 
measurement and it has thriven to such an extent 
that we now have eighty-four standardized tests for 
use in the elementary school, and twenty-five stand- 
ardized tests available in the case of the high school. 
Altogether there is a grand total of one hundred and 
nine standardized tests to measure the results of 
instruction—a number of which there is every reason 
to be proud, considering the short period of time that 
has elapsed. 

These tests have already accomplished much. 
They have greatly facilitated the classification of 
pupils according to their capacity. Thus they have 
made it possible to assign the pupil to a group of 
approximately the same stage of learning and with 
approximately equal ability to learn. They have 
changed favorably school organization, leading to the 
establishment of adjustment classes, in which slow 


learners are given special help, or genius classes, in 


which children of superior ability are enabled to cover 
ground at a more rapid rate. They have even mod- 
ified the course of study. The application of tests 
showed that certain material in the curriculum was 
ill adapted to children of the age to which it was 
assigned. Sometimes, indeed, in planning the con- 
struction of tests, it has been found that certain 
material should be entirely eliminated from the cur- 
riculum, notably in the case of spelling. Again, the 


tests have reacted favorably on methods of instruc- 
tion, since only by accurate methods of measuring 
the results of teaching can we decide between the 
relative merits of two different claimants for favor. 
The application of educational tests has also led to 
changes in the amount of time devoted to certain 
subjects. Thus the results obtained from tests of the 
formal subjects in the survey made at Butte, Mon- 
tana, indicated that too much time was being devoted 
to them and led to a reconstruction of the program 
of work for elementary schools there. 

It has to be admitted that so far greatest prog- 
ress has been made in measuring the more formal 
results of instruction. These yield most readily to 
analysis and exact treatment and there is a danger, as 
more measuring rods of this kind are available than 
of the more subtle products of education, that prog- 
ress in the former directions may be emphasized at 
the expense of the latter. Nevertheless, consider- 
able advance is being made in the measurement of 
the more complex mental functions also. It is safe 
to say that a short time ago it was regarded as 
improbable that the ability to read would soon be 
satisfactorily measured, and yet we have now several 
excellent tests of the various abilities that are involved 
in this complex capacity and have already attained 
considerable success in diagnosing the causes of poor 
reading and in suggesting remedies. Today in like 
manner measurement of concentration seems impos- 
sible, but the time may shortly come when skillful 
analysis will be brought to this task also and meth- 
ods of measuring it will be available. 

Consideration of the progress made in industry 
by the application of scientific methods, and partic- 
ularly the methods of measurement peculiar to psy- 
chology, is illuminating in this connection. Eff- 
ciency engineers have stressed among others these 
elements as essential in scientific management. They 
have laid emphasis upon the value of carefully kept 
records, they require records which furnish an anal- 
ysis of the efficiency attained. They also have 
stressed the importance of programs or definitely 
stated aims. Thirdly, they have advocated and 
instituted measurement wherever practicable. In- 
spired by the methods followed in psychological 
investigations in the laboratory, they have initiated 
control experiments to demonstrate the superiority 
of certain methods of work. The movement to make 
industry scientific is paralleled, though to a less 
extent, by a similar one in the kindergarten field. 
The kindergarten teacher has already advanced be- 
yond the stage where she judges crudely that a child 
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is “‘good”’ or ‘‘bad,”’ ‘‘stupid”’ or ‘‘clever."’ Of course 
it has never been true that all teachers made such 
rough estimate of children’s abilities, for the best 
teachers have at all times tried to arrive at more 
precise and accurate judgments of children’s capac- 
ities. Nevertheless, in the absence of any means 
of analysis, their estimates of a particular child’s 
characteristics must necessarily have been indefi- 
nite. 

There are two varieties of measuring instruments 
used by educators which are fundamentally different 
in character. The first type is relatively subjective 
in character, essentially involving the judgment of 
the teacher, but her judgment is aided by a system 


of classification based on careful analysis of the abil- 
ities under consideration. This type corresponds 
roughly to records and specifications in Scientific 
Management, while corresponding to measurement 
we have the second type of measuring rod which 
yields comparatively exact and objective data. 
Let us turn our attention first to the former type, 
- which involves the element of subjective opinion, 
but refines and corrects it. There are several vari- 
eties of instruments of this general type, differing 
considerably in character in accordance with the way 
in which they attempt to render results precise and 
accurate. The first ground was broken by Prof. 
Patty Smith Hill in the Records for Child Study 
worked out at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. As these can be obtained by any teacher inter- 
ested in them, they will not be discussed here in 
detail. They include a Daily Report Card, a Yearly 
Report Card, and a Record of Subject-Matter. Per- 
haps in most schools teachers lack time to fill out the 
daily report card, but failing that they should try to 
do so once a week. It may also be objected with 
justice that these records offer no quantitative 
description of the mental functions considered, and 
a qualitative description such as they demand can 
change in meaning with the passage of time, so that 
measures of progress, in which we are primarily 
interested, would be unreliable. These records give, 
however, a program of work and an analysis of the 
capacities whose development is the kindergartner’s 
main task. Other analyses are possible, and doubt- 
less others differing slightly will be forthcoming. 
The most important abilities, however, for the kin- 
dergarten teacher to develop are here included. This 
analysis, therefore, marks a real step in advance. The 
breaking up of these vague complexes, ‘‘good,” ‘‘in- 
telligent,’’ and the like, as applied to children in the 
kindergarten, into simpler elements is the first step 


towards more efficient teachimg in that field. Only 
such an analysis of the tasks of the teacher into the 
elementary habits and attitudes she has to establish 
in children will lead to improvement in her art. Suc- 
cessful teaching consists essentially in establishing 
certain mental associations in pupils to the required 
degree of strength, in the most efficient order and 
in minimal time, and the first stage in progress 
towards efficiency is knowing specifically what men- 
tal bonds are desirable. If Miss Hill had accom- 
plished nothing further the analysis of kindergarten 
activities would in itself have been a noteworthy 
contribution. 

Akin to Miss Hill’s method of recording, but 
showing interesting quantitative developments, is the 
scheme of pupil analysis devised by Mr. Eugene Ran- 
dolph Smith, Principal of the Park School, -Balti- 
more. Mr. Smith uses the Hill records in the kin- 
dergarten and a modified form of these in the first 
grade. In the second and third primary classes he 
the Park School Primary Progress Report. 
From the fourth year of the school upwards his 
scheme of pupil analysis includes a valuable type of 
judgment scale, which, with modifications, could be 
applied in the kindergarten. The records obtained 
by its use are superior to those obtained by Miss 
Hill’s method, inasmuch as they formulate more pre- 
cisely the degree of attainment reached, and so make 
comparison of achievements and estimation of prog- 
ress more accurate and more simple. Their essential 
superiority lies in the fact that they give greater 
assistance to the teacher in determining at intervals 
how much has been accomplished, but they also make 
it easier for the teacher to draw distinctions between 
the amounts of an ability present in any individual. 
The definiteness of classification refines the teacher's 
judgment and lessens the real difficulties of judging. 
The Smith scheme of pupil analysis for these older 
children involves (1) physical measurements of 
height, weight, and the like; (2) objective psycho- 
logical measurements by the Binet-Simon Scale; (3) 
pedagogical measurements, such as the standard- 
ized tests of reading or arithmetic; (4) measurement 
of the pupil's intelligence involving the teacher's 
subjective judgment; (5) measurement of the pupil’s 
social and moral qualities involving the teacher’s 
subjective judgment; (6) measurement involving the 
teacher’s judgment of the pupil’s school work. One 
illustration will serve to indicate the general charac- 
ter of these subjective scales. 


uses 


To estimate the pu- 
pil’s intelligence the teacher is provided with the 
following system of classification: Intelligence is ana- 
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lyzed into four elements: initiative or originality, 
speed of learning, ret@ntion, and reasoning. These 
are held to constitute the essential factors in intelli- 
gence for children of nine years up. Each child is 
judged as regards each of these four mental functions 
on a fivefold scale. Thus, taking the first of these 
traits, originality or initiative, the five steps on the 
scale are rigorously defined as follows: 

Class 1. Those generally able to start and carry on 


projects or investigations without sug- 
gestions from others. 


bo 


Those generally able to carry on alone proj- 
ects or investigations started or outlined 
by others. 
3. Those who cannot help in group projects 
or investigations. They may show a 
higher degree of initiative or originality 
where they have a particular interest or 
expertness. For example, a boy whose 
father is an electrician may show initiative 
in that field. 
4. Those who show little originality them- 
selves, but appreciate the initiative and 
originality in others enough to follow their 
lead or to imitate them. 
Those who are almost or entirely depend- 
ent in their thinking. 


Thus the teacher is able to assign a child to one 
of the above five. steps in the scale for initiative and 
originality, and correspondingly as regards the 
other three mental traits implied in intelligence. 
Thus a child’s present status as regards intelligence 
can be represented in a quantitative form, and a 
year hence we can interpret the meaning of that 
numerical estimate with comparative definiteness and 
clearness. A child may have as his intelligence grade 
2423, which tells us at a glance, when we have had 
much practice in the use of these scales, what his 
standing is as regards originality, speed of learning, 
retention, and reasoning. With certain necessary 


modifications this scheme could be applied to chil- ° 


dren in the kindergarten. 

The Smith Scales seem to be better adapted for 
use than two other forms of scale that exist. . In the 
January number of the Teachers College Record for 
the current year (1919), a Scale for Measuring Hab- 
its of Good Citizenship is presented by Siegred Upton 
and Clara Chassell. It aims at giving for morals a 


measuring rod comparable to the Composition Scale 
or the Handwriting Scale by Hillegas and Thorn- 
The results it yields are superior to those ob- 


dike. 
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tained by Hill or Smith in the respect that the values 
assigned to various modes of behavior and attitudes 
represent the consensus of opinion of 147 persons, 
of whom one hundred were educators, twenty-two 
were specialists in other fields, and twenty-five were 
parents. It may be questioned, however, whether 
the added accuracy and objectivity outweigh in 
value the simplicity and practicability of the Smith 
Scales. The breaking up of good citizenship into 
particular attitudes and acts does afford a valuable 
statement of specific aims, which the teacher would 
profit by knowing; but the numerical score obtained 
lacks the clarity of meaning that attaches to the 
Smith numerical indices. In providing definite aims 
to work for and a means of determining from time 
to time how much has been accomplished it is, how- 
ever, of considerable value. It would necessarily 
require modification both in the way of omission 
and inclusion in order to adapt it to children from 
four to six years of age. 

It is likewise questionable whether the kinder- 
garten teacher could use with profit a modified form 
of the Army Rating Scale, the second type to which 
we previously referred. It gives in numerical form 
the degree in which any officer possesses the five 
essential qualifications of an officer, namely, (1) 
Physical Qualities, (2) Intelligence, (3) Leadership, 
(4) Personal Qualities, (5) General Value to the Serv- 
ice. The rating is made by comparing him in each 
of these respects with officers of the next higher 
rank. ‘The scale has in the case of each of the first 
four traits five steps, to which the following values 
are assigned: highest 15, high 12, middle 9, low 6, 
lowest 3. In the case of the fifth trait the corre- 
sponding five steps on the scale have the values 40, 
32,.24, 16, and 8 respectively. ‘Thus the maximum 
possible score is 100 and the minimum possible score 
is 20. It may be said of this, as of the Upton-Chas- 
sell Scale, that while it gives a numerical expression 
of the degree in which these qualities are present 
and thus has real value, it seems likely to yield less 
practical aid than the Smith scheme. It provides 
a useful means of measuring progress, but the added 
refinement of measurement seems more than out- 
weighed in worth by the additional labor. 

Let us now consider the objective measuring 
instruments that are applicable in early elementary 
education. -On physical measurements, in spite of 
their importance, it is not necessary for us to dwell. 
Measurements of height, weight, vital capacity, sen- 
sory acuity, and motor capacity are undoubtedly of 
great significance to the teacher and careful records 


‘ 


of these she should have at hand. 
measurements in the strict sense the kindergartner 


With mental 


is usually less familiar. These are generally grouped 
into two main classes, tests of innate ability and 
tests of specific acquired abilities. In the case of 
children of kindergarten age use is commonly made 
of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale 
and the Pintner-Paterson Performance Scales in 
measuring general intelligence. These differ as re- 
gards the specific mental functions tested. Thus 
Pintner and Paterson’s scale is specifically adapted 
to those cases in which a test involving language is 
inapplicable. In general principle ‘they are alike, 
being based on the idea that the ability to perform 
certain tasks ripens at certain ‘ages. Binet had 
worked for fifteen years on the problem of how to 
discover ‘subnormal children, in order that they 
‘might be assigned to a special school, when he hit 
upon the fortunate notion that the way to discover 
the degree of intelligence a child had was to com- 
pare his achievements at certain assigned tasks with 
those of normal children of the same age. 

It is thus possible by means of these scales to 
have an objective and relatively accurate measure 
of a child’s intellectual status in terms of age-grade. 
Just as we attach a significant meaning to the state- 
ment that a child is two years below his age in height, 
indicating that his height is that attained by children 
on an average two years younger, so we can under- 
stand the statement that a child is in mental age 
two years below that of children of the same chron- 
ological age. 

An estimation of a child’s general mental capac- 
ity gives information of great value to the teacher, 
but she needs more specific guidance and help where 
a child is failing to make the progress she expects. 
There is need of measuring rods of specific abilities 
in such situations. Few tests of this sort are avail- 
able in early elementary education, but there is no 
reason why existing tests should not be extended 
downwards and adapted to children from four to 
eight years old. Fruitful suggestions for tests come 
from existing definitions of kindergarten aims and 
from existing scales. Thus several of the tests in- 
cluded in the Binet-Simon Scale could be used as 
measures of the results of instruction. Binet arrived 
at measuring innate ability apart from all training, 
but obviously this is an ideal limit. It is practically 
impossible to find any ability which is not greatly 
influenced by the specific experience to which one 
is subjected. Even in the Binet Scale certain tests 
are repeated at higher ages, such as the Vocabulary 
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test and the Counting test. Binet was seeking a 
basis for age differentiation. Our object is different, 
being to measure the results of education. It would 
seem both possible and profitable to construct scales 
developed along the lines of the Vocabulary test, 
the Counting test, the Unfinished Pictures test, the 
Esthetic Comparison test, and the Following Direc- 
tions test. These tests cease to have value for Binet’s 
purpose as’ soon as the bare capacity shows itself 
present. To the kindergarten teacher it is from this 
point on they become important, as it is one of her 
aims to increase the intensity and extend the range 
of these abilities. The kindergartner needs instru- 
ments to determine many other capacities besides 
these. A test of oral description, a test of ability 
to recognize objects, and a test of tenacity of pur- 
pose are only a few among the needed tests or scales 
that would throw a flood of@ight upon the dynamic 
tendencies already established in children and those 
that yet await formation. 

The increased knowledge of the pupil so derived 
would be invaluable to the teacher. The location 
of weaknesses and talent would serve to guide her, 
leading her to adapt her teaching to those individ- 
uals with which she has to deal. Her teaching would 
cease to be scattered in emphasis and become pointed 
and specialized. Psychology has shown that im- 
provement as a result of exercise of any mental 
function depends upon practice, with awareness of 
the good and with a knowledge of results. The 
definition of the specific aims of kindergarten ac- 
tivities and a means of estimating from time to time 
the progress achieved provided by tests of kinder- 
garten processes would be of great assistance to the 
kindergarten teacher. 

Not that measurement is at its present stage of 
development an open sesame to success. Tests and 
scales have their limitations and we should recog- 
nize these clearly. They cannot tell us, for example, 
how great is the student’s interest in learning, nor 
do they of themselves reveal the momentum with 
which he will continue to learn, nor all the obstacles 
that he has to overcome in learning. We should not 
forget also that there are certain difficulties con- 
fronting measurement in the kindergarten field that 
are practically absent in elementary and secondary 
education. To begin with, group measurement will 
be impossible, but this is-rather an advantage than 
the reverse. It means, however, that measurement 
will take more time. Again it is likely that any 
measures of progress we obtain and which we believe 

to be due to effective teaching will be ascribed by 
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some to maturing of abilities. This need cause us 
no dismay. The fact that at least we are not stunt- 
ing dynamic tendencies is well worth knowing. Fur- 
ther, it will be difficult for gis to establish standards 
of accomplishment, because of the differing condi- 
tions to which children are exposed outside of school. 
But after all this is only a matter of degree and is 
true also in the elementary school. 

Most important of all is it to recognize that the 
emphasis in the kindergarten is different from that 
which is fitting in the fifth grade, or first year high 
school, and that the uses of tests must accordingly 
differ. In the former it would seem more important 
to have children initiating and carrying out projects 
anyhow, in any manner, economical or uneconom- 
ical of time and effort, efficient or inefficient in method 
of work, rather than performing activities imposed 
by others, by methods ifnposed by others. In func- 
tion the child’s thinking is as the adult’s thinking, 
an attempt to solve problems in real situations; in 
structure it must necessarily differ, because the child 
lacking adult experience lacks the tools and tech- 
nique that only a wide and varied experience can 
give. We err in insisting on perfect technique too 
soon and so quench the problem-solving attitude 
only too often. We ought to be awake to the possi- 
bility of teaching the child short-cut methods, but 
we need to beware against checking in him the ten- 
dency to initiate for himself new methods. This is 
the core of effective education, the ability to adjust 
one’s self rapidly to new demands. If it be quenched 
self-development becomes mere mirage. Not only 
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Gop has written upon the flower that sweetens the air, upon the breeze that rocks the 


so, it endangers a stable life emotionally too. The 
unrest that disturbs society today is attributed by 
many competent thinkers to the failure of the mod- 
ern state to provide for the creative impulses of man. 
Shorter hours, richer monetary rewards, do not seem 
to bring with them sweet content and solid satisfac- 
tion. May not the restlessness of children have a 
similar source? 

Standardized tests and scales, however, are not 
inimical to the development of initiative and origi- 
nality. They are tools which may be so misused 
as to fetter teacher and pupil, but in their essence 
they can serve their fundamental purposes as effect- 
ively as the thermometer serves the doctor. 

There never was a time which promised so fair 
for the teacher of little children as now. ‘The intro- 
duction of scientific measurement in education marks 


an epoch in history, tremendous and significant as 


the rise of physical science. There were few who 
grasped the import of the discovery of the experi- 
mental method then, and it is equally difficult for 
us now to realize to the full the magnitude of the 
event that places for the first time the control of 
mental functioning in our hands. The development 
of physical science meant the control of the material 
world and mental tests will ultimately mean the 
control of human behavior. This last factor in*effi- 
ciency to be mastered will probably be most fruitful 
of all, and it is more and more becoming apparent 
that there is no period in which that control is more 
vital and more significant than in early elementary 
education. 


flower on its stem, upon the raindrops which swell the mighty river, upon the dewdrop 
that refreshes the smallest sprig of moss that rears its head in the desert, upon the ocean 
that, rocks every swimmer in its chambers, upon .every penciled shell that sleeps in the cav- 
erns of the deep, as well as upon the mighty sun which warms and cheers the millions of 
creatures that live in its light—upon ALL hath he written, ‘‘NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF.” 


—John Todd. 
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Studies In Art Appreciation 


By C. Edward Newell, Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 
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Feeding Her Birds Millet 


FEW well selected pictures should always be 

displayed for the enjoyment of young children. 
Especially is this true in schools where large pictures 
do not furnish part of the permanent equipment 
and decoration. Such pictures should be large, cho- 
sen with great care, and so hung as to be readily 
seen by the majority of the pupils. The bulletin, 
a screen, or the chalk tray offers excellent opportu- 
nities for the display of such pictures as may be 
obtained from magazine covers, advertisements, inex- 
pensive prints and posters. Mount this material on 
cards of neutral tone ready for immediate use and 
add to the collection whenever occasion offers desir- 


able material. Many teachers have thus accumu- 
lated a valuable library of pictures covering a vari- 
ety of subjects and quite as useful as it is varied. 
Give the children an opportunity to thoroughly 
enjoy a picture and to talk freely about it among 
themselves before you as teacher attempt to tell 
them the story of the picture or to question them 
as to its meaning. An attempt to conduct a lesson 
in picture study as soon as a group of boys and girls 
have been shown the picture will probably only re- 
sult in confusion. Teach each picture in this series 


as one happy lesson. Review what has. been. taught 
in a second happier lesson. 
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Feeding Her Birds 
Jean Francois Millet 


This picture has such an evident story that it 
is a delight to work out its meaning with any class 
of little children. Carefully arranged questions will 
bring out almost every detail of the story, but one 
should follow a logical order of development. 


SUGGESTIVE METHOD OF STUDY 


Lead the children to see first and talk about the 
principal group,— the mother feeding her children 
as they sit quietly on the doorstep of their home. 

How many children can you see in this. picture? 
Who else can you see? What has the mother in 
her lap? What do you think the mother is doing? 
Which child is the oldest? Which is the youngest? 
Which of the children are wearing close little bon- 
nets? These are girls. Who is wearing a cap much 
like a tam-o’-shanter, but with strings tied under 
his chin? Can you see how wide the little boy 
opens his mouth? Does he really want what is in 
the spoon? Who is holding his hand and steady- 
ing him with her arm? Who will be fed next? 
What are the children wearing over their dresses? 
What makes you think it may be a cool day? What 
kind of shoes do you think these children have? 
What has the older girl in her lap? What does the 
mother sit upon? Why does the stool tip forward? 
Tell us how the mother is dressed. Do you think 
these people live in America? Where are the chil- 
dren sitting? Of what do you think the home is 
built? What is growing up against the house near 
the door? What can you see on the ground near 
the children? Can you see the hen? What does 
she want? Who do you think is in the garden 
near the house? What is he doing? Where is the 
lightest part of the picture? Why? Does this help 
you to see the children better and quicker? Why 
do you like this picture? 

Where does the light or sun seem to come from? 
Can you find the mother’s shadow? Is it long or 
short? This tells us the time of day. If possible, 
show the children a picture of a bird feeding her 
young. After seeing such a picture one may better 
realize why this picture is called Feeding Her Birds. 
In a letter to a friend Millet wrote, ‘‘In “The woman 
feeding her children’ I wanted to suggest a nest of 
birds with their mother feeding them food. The 
man in the distance works to feed them all.”’ 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


THis picture is said to have been Millet’s favor- 


ite. In a whitewashed cottage in a little village in 
France, lived a painter with his wife and several 
children. Though quite poor this was a very happy 
family. Nearly every morning the father worked 
hard in his garden beside the house, and every after- 
noon in a queer little old room called a studio. 
Here he painted beautiful pictures of places and 
people he saw and loved. Almost all of his pictures 
were of the country and of a hard working people 
called peasants. 

The artist father may have seen this picture many 
times before he painted it, as here; on his own door- 
step the three dear little bright-eyed, round-faced 
children were often fed by the fond mother from a 
wooden spoon. As they crowded close together they 
reminded him of some little birds he had been watch- 
ing one morning. Do you know how little birds 
open their bills and crowd toward the edge of the 
nest when the mother bird feeds them? These three 
children have been playing around in this dooryard 
while the mother was working inside the cottage, 
glancing out occasionally at her babies. The mother 
has been cooking some broth or porridge that the 
children like. When it was done she put it ina bowl 
and called the children. The two younger ones 
dropped their cart and overturned their basket and 
all ran to the doorstep where they nestled together, 
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the youngest, a brother, in the middle. The mother 


sits on a low stool in front of the little ones to feed’ 


them each in turn from a bowl in her lap with a 
wooden spoon. 

See how patiently the oldest one waits her turn 
as she clasps her crude wooden doll. See how lov- 
ingly the two younger ones hold hands while the 
little sister steadies the brother with her arm about 
his shoulders. Little brother’s mouth is wide open. 
Little sister watches intently and, as she watches 
him, she opens her mouth too. This is not an elab- 
orate meal but if we may judge by the fine healthy 
bodies of these children the food is nourishing even 
if plain. 

The simple dresses, tight little caps, aprons, and 
wooden shoes, all help tell us that these are French 
people of the peasant class. What a clatter the 
wooden shoes must have made when the children 
played in the yard! They must have made even 
more noise on the stone floors of the house. This 
is ‘a simple home but one of loving care and peace- 
ful trust. 

See the hen running toward the children. 
thinks there will be something for her to eat. 

We know it must have been near noon, because 
the shadows in the picture are so short. The high 
doorway of the little whitewashed cottage of plaster 
and stone is just wide enough for the three children 
to sit one beside the other. That great vine grow- 
ing up beside the door is probably an ivy vine, for 
we are told that this cottage is still standing and is 
completely covered with ivy. 


She 


THE STORY OF THE ARTIST 


The artist who painted Feeding Her Birds was 
named Jean Francois Millet (zhan fran swa melé), 
Jean for his own father and Francois for a very good 
monk called St. Francis. He was a French peasant 
himself, one of a family of nine children. His par- 
ents both worked in the fields much of the time, so 
it was his old grandmother who virtually brought 
him up. She had taught him his letters at home, 
and he could read and spell before he ever went to 
school. It was but a short walk to the village school- 
house where little Jean studied. He was large for 


his age when he went to school and one of his first 
experiences was to have to fight the school bully. 
Millet was victor, but saddened because he was 
obliged to fight. 

Jean was such a good scholar that the village 
priest offered to teach him Latin. At home he found 
little to read except the Bible, which belonged to 
his grandmother. This book also contained the 
only pictures he had ever seen. He copied many 
of them. Some of Millet’s first pictures were drawn 
with chalk and charcoal on the walls of houses. As 
a boy he had to work in the fields with his father 
and he had little time to spend on his drawings or 
his studies. At eighteen he drew upon a wall with 
charcoal a picture of an old man bent over a cane. 
This picture was such a good likeness as to please 
all who saw it. It was then decided to let the boy 
study art. After two years Millet’s father died and 
he was obliged to return to the farm. The village 
people raised money and sent him back again to 
study painting in Paris. 

Artists of the day did not seem to appreciate 
Millet’s work. They even were so rude as to make 
fun of it. In course of time they learned that his 
art had a message unlike that of any other artist. 
During the last ten years of his life he was well paid 
for his pictures, and for the first time in his life in 
comfortable circumstances, honored by the French 
people. 

‘Millet is, however, neither a discouraged nor 
asad man. He is a labourer who is attached to his 
field, ploughs it, sows it, and reaps it. Art is his 
field. Life is his inspiration. He loves nature with 
the whole force of his being,— and when, before a 
drawing by Millet, we stand aghast at the roughness 
of his hand, at the unusualness of the subject, at 
the unexpectedness of the composition, just let time 
do its work. Let us, like the artist himself, look 
at the country side, the woods and the sky; let us 
forget for a moment our traditions and our conven- 
tionalities, and we shall breathe the same vivifying 
air which animated Millet, and he who understands 
him will say, ‘Here is a painter who gives the hum- 
ble his rightful place, a poet who exalts ignored 
greatness, a good man who encourages and consoles.’”’ 


Social Enterprises of Little Children 


By Alice M. Krackowizer, Rural and Grade Supervisor, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Ill 
The Morning Exercise as a Social Enterprise 


I. HeEetpruL LITERATURE, F. W. Parker Yearbook, 
Chicago, IIl., June, 1913. 


I]. POSSIBILITIES OF THE MORNING EXERCISE. 


Joy, spontaneity, variety, shall be predominating 
elements of our morning exercise. 

It shall give opportunity for social intercourse 
and free exchange of ideas by the freedom of its 
organization. 

It shall create the atmosphere for the day by 
dealing with something of vital interest to the chil- 
dren. 

It shall make it possible to share with and to 
serve others, whether they be members of the same 
group, of other rooms, of the whole school, or indi- 
viduals. 

It shall utilize the passing enthusiasms and inter- 
ests of the children as well as the more lasting 
ones. 

It shall bring home and outdoor life closer to the 
school. 

It shall project the school into the home and 
outdoor life by its ‘‘worthwhileness”’ and by its points 
of contact. 

It shall give a definite purpose to the activities 
of the day and week by crystallizing them into defi- 
nite and usable forms. 

It shall furnish a proper motive for the develop- 
ment of skill along various lines, by showing a social 
need for such skill. 

It shall be a connecting link between yesterday 
and today, and between today and tomorrow, by 
carrying over matters of vital interest. 

It shall stimulate the slow or undeveloped 
children by means of suggestion and exchange of 
ideas. 

It shall stimulate the resources of well-devel- 
oped children by appreciation of their effort and 
their contributions. 

It shall be a sort of clearing house for other social 
enterprises, such as excursions, parents’ meetings, by 
means of discussion and the necessity for consecu- 
tive work. 


It shall eliminate tardiness, by becoming to the 
child one of the most important features of the 
day. fa 

It shall create conditions which will develop in 
the children self-control, self-government, self-direc- 
tion, and other valuable habits of mind. 

It shall make of language and other forms of 
expression a natural and increasingly efficient chan- 
nel by creating a need for their use. 

It shall always be simple and well within the 
children’s ability to comprehend and to execute. 

It shall always be true to its main function, that 


of building up social, ethical, and artistic ideals in 
the child. 


III. A Frew PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR MoORN- 


ING EXERCISES. 


1. The following may be used as ends in themselves 
or as accompaniment of other activities: 


a. Music: Songs; rhythms for bodily ex- 
pression; ‘‘Concerts’’ by children who are 
taking lessons, instrumental or otherwise; 
records on the phonograph for musical ap- 
preciation; occasionally music, instrumen- 
tal or vocal, by a grown-up outsider; orches- 
tral music by means of simple musical in- 
struments. 


b. Poetry: Reading by the teacher; read- 
ing by individual children; memorizing; 
recalling and giving of favorite poems by 
individuals or groups; original poems by 
individuals or class. 

c. Pictures: For art appreciation; for his- 

torical or geographical interpretation; as 

accessory to nature experience, for example, 

to identify birds; for story-telling merely; 

as accompaniment ‘to “‘illustrated lecture’; 
explanation of blackboard or crayon draw- 
ings by children; explanation of diagrams 
or maps. 

d. Story: Reading by the teacher; story- 

telling by the teacher; reading by individ- 

ual children; telling by individual children; 
dramatization with books in hand; dram- 
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atization without books; the realistic story 
from real life growing out of first-hand ob- 
servation of elements in characters of real 
people, such as helpfulness, kindness, cour- 
age, etc.; original stories read or told by 
children who composed them. 
2. Utilization through language of the parents’ 
party, the excursion (as suggested in previous 
articles), and of other social enterprises. 


3. Current events. This may include social experi- 


ences of all types and may be used conversa- 
tionally or dramatically. 
a. Family events and “secrets”: Birthdays; 
the baby; new clothes; visitors, etc. 
b. Civic events: A fire and the fire depart- 
ment; a parade; “Safety first’? and the 
policeman; mail and the letter carrier; the 
‘vegetable man, etc. 
c. The circus. 
d. Holidays. 


4. Seasonal events. These frequently overlap with 
current events. For the sake of distinction they 
are here connected with nature 
merely. 

a. Weather reports. 

b. Calendars. 

c. The first, the last, and the chronological 
appearance and disappearance of animal 
and vegetable life. 

d. The finding of any treasure brought to 
school for general appreciation. 

e. The caring for pets; the bringing of pets 
to school for a special purpose. 

5. Appreciation and explanation of the results of 
the industrial or free period. 

a. Showing and explaining by individuals or 
groups of completed projects. 

b. Asking for advice and suggestion of group 
on uncompleted and puzzling projects. 

c. Using completed projects for social ends. 
The use of the post office, as shown under 
IV. 

d. Leading on from projects started by chil- 
dren to future necessary constructive efforts. 


6. The excursion. Occasionally undertaken during 
the cool part of the day. In this case the school 
activities following the rettrn from the school 
excursion should be quieting and soothing and 
not too exacting mentally. Children are usu- 
ally tired, somewhat excited, and inclined to be 
disorganized after an experience of this kind. 


experience 


They need the guidance and common sense of 
the teacher to lead them back to normal with- 
out friction. 


IV. More DETAILED RECORD OF MORNING EXER- 
CISES CARRIED ON BY SMALL CHILDREN, 


1. Doll week in the first grade. 

The children brought dolls to school. They were 
properly introduced, giving occasion for the teaching 
of a social custom. The little boys joined in the 
reception. Several industrial projects grew out of it, 
as they offered to make beds, chairs, and tables for 
the dolls. Some of the girls began in school mak- 
ing dresses, aprons, and tablecloths. 

The children served tea, all partaking, the actual 
material was milk; little cups and saucers were used, 
and social customs observed. 

The conversation drifted about the needs of dolls 
and babies, the habits and tricks of these, and home 
stories were told. 

A number of nursery rhymes were learned for 
the amusement of the dolls and babies, such as, 7Thzs 
Little Pig Went to Market, Ten Little Soldiers All 
in a Row, and others. 

Several songs were learned and applied, as, Rock- 
a-bye Baby, on the Tree Top, See-saw Song, and 


others. 


2. The post office, first conceived as a second- 


grade project, carried over into other grades and 
classes. After a trip to the interior of the post 
office motivated by various questions, the children 
built a post office of their own, which will be de- 
scribed in a later article. 

Just before the Fourth of July some children 
brought in post cards, gay and appropriate, found 
at the five and ten cent store. This bore the idea 
of surprising the first grade children. Their names 
were secured, each second grade child writing the 
address, a tiny message, and a signature on one 
card. A messenger was then dispatched to the first 
grade children, inviting them to call at the post office 
for their mail. In the meantime a duly elected 
mail carrier in cap and with pouch made ready for 
the delivery. When the first grade children ar- 
rived, their mail was delivered to them in proper 
fashion, having been stamped in the post office. 

The third grade conceived the idea of writing 
letters to an observation class, giving them neces- 
sary directions. These letters were mailed at the 
post office, stamped by the second-grade children 
and delivered to the class by the mail carrier. In 
many ways this post office proved fruitful. Inci- 
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dentally it led to some practical number prob- 
lems. 

3. A first grade class had occasion to make for 
themselves little Scotch bonnets. They had learned 
Stevenson’s Bring the Comb and Play upon It. With 
true social instinct they wished to share their expe- 
riences. So one morning they marched, properly 
attired, with drum, comb, etc., into the second 
grade room to the great delight of these little people. 

4. An original, simple, educational festival 
called The Children’s Year was to be presented 
in a normal school. The idea was to give the chil- 
dren of the first three grades a definite aim to work 
for, and to give the students definite notions of how 
to use their daily material towards a legitimate end, 
thus eliminating the usual unfruitful ‘‘school per- 
formance” or ‘‘program.’’ The children became in- 
terested in the idea. For several weeks, with the 
collaboration of the music and the physical educa- 
tion teachers, their songs, dances, games, dealt with 
the matter to be used in the festival. In their class 
rooms they worked out the conversation to be used. 
Discussions of accessories needed and things to be 
done, furnished valuable language material. In the 
end, all of the results gained were woven into one 
whole, and the children gave in a simple, uncon- 
scious manner the result of continued work in the 
class room. ‘These results included merely the nor- 
mal activities which should be carried on in any 
school, focussed upon some definite conception which 
was to give pleasure and profit to others. 

5. A cecropia moth caterpillar was found, fat 
and lazy, just in the process of spinning his cocoon. 
The entire period was spent in the class watching 
his manipulations and talking freely about them. 
The cocoon was then carefully laid aside. This expe- 
rience led on to the observation of silkworm cocoons 
and silk in various stages of development. Colored 
pictures of Japanese silk culture were also used; a 
collection was made of odds and ends of silk mate- 
rials. 

6. Fall weather and harvest activities led to 
the reading aloud by the teacher of Riley’s When 
the Frost is on the Pumpkin, and Little Orphant Annie. 
For nearly two weeks the children demanded more 
of Riley, some of them bringing books from home 
with poems marked, which they wanted read. Need- 
less to say, the teacher indulged them and led them 


on from this to the desire for other poetry. This 
happened in a third grade. 

7. In connection with the winter and spring 
weather reports, a first grade undertook a number 
of experiments. Observation of snowflakes on a 
black cloth with a microscope led to the making of 
salt and alum crystals. Observation of evaporation 
and condensation out of doors led to the filling of a 
bottle and a shallow dish with water; also to the 
filling of a glass with water, bringing it from the cold 
into a warm room; also, the usual experiment with 
the teakettle. Frozen water pipes at home led to 
the experiment of a bottle and glass filled with water 
allowed to freeze out of doors. These and other 
experiments were either performed at the morning 
exercise period, or they were started the afternoon 
before, and the results noted and commented upon 
during the morning exercise period. They led on 
to many more interesting results than can be recorded 
here. Among other things they furnished valuable 
reading material composed by the children. 

8. Pantomimes, giving expression of thought 
through the body alone, make an occasional happy 
exercise. The children are taught to work these 
out individually or in groups as they choose. Some 
of the most successful ones worked out by little 
children are home activities, Mother Goose rhymes, 
and animal motions observed out of doors. Of neces- 
sity, these littlke pantomimes must be short, very 
simple, and dramatic. This is due the children work- 
ing on them, as well as the children guessing their 
meaning. 

9. A second grade, through excursions, had be- 
come interested in collecting post cards of the city, 
parks, and surrounding country. They chose their 
card, gave an “‘illustrated talk’’ on the same, first 
to their own class, then to a class of stranger stu- 
dents. They finally put the post cards together 
into an album. The lettering needed for the cover 
was one of the industrial projects growing out of 
this exercise. 

10. The more obvious morning exercises sug- 
gested under III need not be elaborated here. Space 
prevents any detailed discussion of the same. In 
conclusion it may be said that the Morning Exercise 
may be one of the most intimate links in the chain 
of rational school life. It will be if its possibilities 
are fully realized and executed. 


“ 
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The First School Days of the Non-English Child* 


By Maybell G. Bush, State Supervisor of City Grades, Madison, Wis. 


Ill 


Typical Beginning Lessons (Continued) 
SERIES BASED ON GENERAL VOCABULARY 
S has been stated, the desire of children to learn 
and their courage to attack new expressions 
must be constantly fostered. In order to make sure 
that every pupil’s interests are being utilized to the 
utmost, the teacher of these interesting and inspiring 
little people, from the first, will carry on general 
vocabulary lessons based upon the out-of-school life 
of the children. 

If the teacher is familiar with the community 
life where she is to teach she can plan much of this 
work before school opens. She may wish to make 
her first lessons of this type in case the primer vocab- 
ulary is not practical for the non-English beginners. 
If the teacher is a stranger in the locality or is at- 
tempting this work for the first time the lessons pre- 
viously suggested will perhaps be best for the work 
of the first and second weeks. 

The general vocabulary work, however, should 
be begun just as soon as the teacher can familiarize 
herself with the local conditions and it should be 
carried parallel with that based entirely or in part 
on the vocabulary of the primer to be read. 

(a) Bean Bag Game: 

To get children interested in vocabulary exten- 
sion, a simple but lively bean bag game might be 
played until the children comprehend the game. A 
good game consists in placing the children one behind 
the other in two rows. A bean bag given to each 
leader is to be passed over his head to the next 
child, who in turn passes it back, and so on until 
the last child has the bag. He runs to the front, 
the others stepping back, and begins to pass the bag 
as before. When the original leader reaches the 
front again the game is finished. A few moments 
will teach the game. After it is learned the chil- 
dren may race two or three times in order really to 
get the spirit of contest aroused. Several words 
will enter in as ‘‘Go,”’ “Run,” ‘‘This row won,” etc. 
These should, go unnoticed but the word bean bag 
can be taught as before suggested and its card placed 
where the, children can have access to it until it is 
learned. By substituting an eraser for the bean bag 
and playing the game, the word eraser then will be 


*Begun in June. 


of interest to the class and may be taught. The 
children may then find things about the room that 
could be used to play this game. These objects can 
be named by the teacher or other pupils and their 
names taught by the method that was outlined for 
object words based on the primer vocabulary. 

The association cards placed in the card frame 
will serve as a basis for seat work, which might con- 
sist of a drawing exercise aiming to draw objects 
from the cards or from about the room. The teacher 
may test this exercise later by pointing to the objects 
drawn and naming them. If she is wrong the child 
may point and the teacher name. The teacher 
should then give the child the correct word on a card 
for his own. If the weather is favorable the game 
which served as a basis for this lesson should be 
played out of doors at recess and the lesson finished 
at the regular period. 


(b) The School Yard: 

From this beginning the work in general vocab- 
ulary extension may be continued in almost any 
direction. A second lesson might well consist of a 
trip around the school yard at the recess or noon 
intermission. The pupils should be encouraged to 
ask the teacher the names of any object in which 
they are interested. She can do this by asking them 
to name objects, then teaching them to ask her. 
Often one object thus named will suggest a dozen 
other words as bird, robin, sparrow, swallow; or 
fence, post, nail, board, high, strong, gray, painted, 
gate, hinge. These groups can be easily and last- 
ingly taught in a very few moments after the chil- 
dren return to the class room by means of drawings 
or pictures from the teacher’s collections. 

Interesting and novel seat work to follow this 
lesson can be made by pasting printed (or typewrit- 
ten) words on the objects in a good sized picture. 
Often appropriate advertising pictures printed on 
cardboard may be obtained from stores. Many of 
the objects illustrated in these pictures will be of 
sufficient size so that the printed board pasted on 
will still leave the object clearly visible. The large 
pictures may then be cut into irregular pieces and 
placed in envelopes with the vocabulary illustrated 
carefully listed on the outside of the envelope. 

Many sets of these varying in difficulty are very 
useful. When the children have put them together 
an older pupil or the teacher may assist them in 
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naming all of the objects they can. In some cases 
they may be able to work out the names of some 
objects phonetically. These puzzles may be in- 
creased in difficulty later in the year by being cut 
into smaller pieces. The children soon can write 
the names found in print on the pictures. Perhaps 
occasionally they may be able during the final weeks 
to make original lists from these pictures. 


(c) 


A Picture: 


A successful general vocabulary lesson is based 
upon a game consisting of object naming from a large 
picture placed before the class. Each child in turn 
should point to an object which he can name and 
which has not been previously named. Scores may 
be kept. Every object incorrectly named may count 
against the pupil. As soon as their limited vocabu- 
lary is exhausted the class may choose new objects 
whose names they wish to know so that they may 
play a better game next time. The new words thus 
acquired must be taught thoroughly and reviewed 
frequently by means of games and by arranging new 
needs for the use of these words. The same type 
of seat work that was planned for the previous les- 
son would be helpful in supplementing the work of 
this exercise. Occasionally two sizes of advertising 
posters are obtainable or smaller reproductions of a 
large picture may be found in magazines. These 
may be used for seat work. ‘The teacher will soon 
learn to be always on the alert for material which 
may be adapted for non-English children. By con- 
stantly keeping in mind the word list of the entire 
primer much of this general vocabulary work can 
be made to function directly in the future reading 
by greatly lessening the number of unfamiliar words. 
Chart reading lessons may be made from any of 
these exercises. Care should be taken that all parts 
of each sentence are meaningful to the children. 


(d) A Walk After School: 


A union of school and home interests is most 
desirable. If the teacher is familiar with the com- 
munity, she may take the non-English class after 
school for a walk to the home of one of the children. 
A long vocabulary list, much spontaneity, and par- 
ent interest will result. Every eager question should 
be carefully answered and the list of new words 
noted for future lessons. The next morning, a set 
of association cards with their pictures and names, 
—the outgrowth of the trip,—will furnish the nec- 
essary material for a most delightful lesson. After 
the words are learned, a short paragraph may be 


composed by the children with the help of the teacher. 
It may read somewhat like the following: 

We walked to Mary’s house. We walked on the 
street. We saw stores, markets, and churches. We 
saw teams, autos, and trains. 

If the walk were taken in the country, probably 
the group could go only a short distance and the fol- 
lowing day’s lesson could consist of word study with 
the cards and a paragraph something like the one 
below: 

We walked along the road. 
flowers, stones, and birds. We saw cows, lambs, 
and pigs. We saw a brook and some fish swimming 
in the water. 


We saw trees, grass, 


If the school furnishes the small printing frame 
and type for seat work the teacher could allow the 
children to make one or more pages for their own 
books from this lesson. They could draw pictures 
on the pages to illustrate the sentences printed. 
They will enjoy reading from the books they have 
made for the next lesson. 


(e) Natural Phenomena: 


The phenomena of nature as displayed from day 
to day will furnish material for many instructive 
lessons. Perhaps it is raining and some one has a 
raincoat, and some one else an umbrella and rubbers. 
After letting the children dramatize coming to school 
in the rain they will readily compose something like 
this paragraph: 

John has an umbrella. 
Lucie has rubbers. 
to keep them dry. 

This reading lesson will be very much enjoyed 
by the children and could well be followed by seat 
work prepared perhaps by older pupils. A set of 
sentences like the above could be written far enough 
apart to be cut into slips. These the children could 
rearrange to suit themselves. They could then read 
their stories and draw pictures to illustrate them, 
or the printing frame may be used and the children 
will enjoy illustrating the sentences to show the 
teacher that they understand them. 

Reading lessons of this type are meaningful to 
the child and successfully teach the process of read- 
ing. Many other sources of material for words and 
sentences will suggest themselves to the enthusiastic 
teacher; but she must remember to choose only 
from those subjects which she can make plain to all 
of the children by the use of objects, dramatization, 
and pictures. 


Mateo has a raincoat. 
We wear rubbers on our feet 


(To be continued) 


Art for Little People 


By C. Edward Newell 


II 


| Fae month we considered color in several phases 

of its beauty. This month we will continue 
the study of color as manifested in another of nature’s 
glorious festivals, for it is the lovely season when 
the trees put on their wonderful costumes. 

Fortunate, indeed, are those who may enjoy the 
glory of the trees at this season. For those who are 
denied such beauty because of living in a crowded 
city we may have to supply something of the beauty 
of the fall foliage with a few branches brought in 
from the country or suburbs and by means of draw- 
ing and painting. 

The maple tree is as gorgeous as any of the trees 
in the fall and it is of comparatively an easy shape 
for children to draw. The tree has two parts of 
especial interest to little artists,—the foliage mass 
and the trunk. ' 

Assign to each child a place at the blackboard. 
Give each one a short piece of chalk. Using the 
side of the chalk draw the tree trunk, Fig. 1. Still 
using the side of the chalk and a short irregular 
stroke from side to side, draw the foliage mass of 
the tree, Fig. 2. While drawing, children must ob- 
serve the directions as to posture given in the Sep- 
tember paper. Drawings will probably vary greatly 
in size according to the individual pupil’s confidence 
in what he is doing. Again, large objects, such as 
trees, must be drawn large or their representation 
does not satisfy children. Eventually lead the chil- 
dren to establish a reasonable scale for their draw- 
ings. Free work should be encouraged but in the 
directed lessons pupils should be gradually led, not 
forced, to form proper habits of drawing. 
repeat the blackboard lessons. 

The shape of a single maple leaf and the shape 
of the maple tree mass are somewhat similar. Give 
each child a maple leaf and have him run his finger 
around the contour to help him in a measure to 
sense the shape. 

Water color is the best medium in whith to 


Always 


have children represent trees in their gay fall color-- 


ing. First paint the shape of the tree mass using 
water to which a little yellow or pale orange has 
been added. The presence of this delicate color en- 


ables the children to see the shape that they are 


painting. If the shape is too wet the colors will 
have little or no character, if too dry they will not 
blend effectively. The surface of the paper should 
be thoroughly damp but not floating a pool of water 
or color. From the point of the brush “drop in” 
the colors of the tree and let them blend together 
on the damp paper. When the colors have some- 
what dried, paint the tree trunk, using a rich brown 
or dark gray. 

A maple tree often begins to take on its brilliant 
color at the top. It also first begins to lose its foli- 
age from the top. Early paintings of maple trees 
might be done with yellow above and green below. 
Later paintings may have orange, yellow, and green 
and still later ones yellow, orange, and red. 

Fold a sheet of paper on its long diameter. 
this paper cut or tear a tree shape. This work 
should be done absolutely freehand. Patterns have 
their place and are often essential, but their use 
should be discouraged in all cases where it is at all 
possible for children to cut freely. Pupils must have 
frequent access to paper and scissors; they must 
cut both independently and as directed if they are 
to become proficient in this very excellent mode of 
expression. Occasional lessons are not sufficient. 
Have the cut or torn paper tree shapes mounted 
against papers of darker tone, Fig. 3. 

We have said that patterns have their place. 
When it is necessary to have shapes all of the same 
size and character, the patterns for these shapes 
become quite necessary. This would be the case 
in arranging a border in cut paper for the class 
room. Such borders are effective if carried com- 
pletely around the room. They are often quite as 
effective if arranged to fill some one definite space 
in the class room. The effort in preparing and ar- 
ranging such a border is also somewhat reduced. 

Prepare template patterns from Fig. 4, using 
heavy paper or thin manila tag stock. Have pupils 
trace these patterns on to orange paper. Milton 
Bradley’s color No. 19 is excellent. Children cut 
out the tree shapes. Place the shapes on 12 by 9 
inch sheets of black, dark brown or dark blue paper 
and secure the position by means of a little paste 
placed near the top of the trees. From a 9-inch 
strip of green, blue, or gray violet paper tear a line 
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of distant hills or shrubs, Fig. 5. Paste this torn 
paper across the mounting paper, slipping it under 
the tree trunk. Secure the tree by pasting at inter- 
vals about the edge of the shape. Mount the post- 
ers in regular order as a border for the class room 


and draw an orange chalk line around each sheet. 
If the papers are mounted against the blackboard 
leave spaces between them less than the width of 
one sheet. If mounting paper is abundant use 11x8- 
inch paper upon which to arrange the posters and 
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mount each against 12x9-inch orange paper similar 
to that used in cutting the tree shapes. If mount- 
ing papers in satisfactory tones are not available, it 
is quite possible to have children tint papers from 
which to make posters. A very satisfactory method 
of tinting papers is to use flat bristle artists’ brushes 


and color prepared by the teacher. The brushes 


should be at least one inch wide. Paint a flat tone 
on to the paper using strokes that follow the long 
diameter of the sheet. Without dipping the brush 
into the color again paint across the paper in the 
opposite direction. Continue to paint across the 
sheet first in one direction and then in the opposite 
direction until the tone is even. 


The Kindergarten as a Factor in Democracy 


By A. Duncan Yocum 


LTHOUGH the most fundamental step toward 
democracy is to develop individuality and 
initiative in the form of leadership, participation, 
and co-operation, democracy is not fully attained 
until, on the side of self-expression, equal concern 
is developed that others shall be helped to equally 
share activities both for their own sake and for the 
common good, and, on the side of self-restraint, that 
individuals must restrain themselves, restrain others, 
and be restrained by others from doing anything 
which conflicts with the common good. The fact 
that young children tend to extreme egotism and 
self-assertiveness makes it all the more necessary that 
they shall be made concretely conscious of the dis- 
tinction between the greatest freedom in what is not 
harmful to themselves or others, and the completest 
possible repression of everything which is harmful, 
without the crushing sense of smallness and impo- 
tence through which in the course of ordinary expe- 
rience their spontaneity and initiative are lessened 
or removed as the result of adult humor, neglect, and 
compulsion. 

The free activities of the kindergarten where child 
comes into contact with child rather than child 
with impatient or compelling adult, constitutes a 
favorable environment for maintaining the difficult 
balance between self-expression and self-repression. 
Wherever there is truth in the old complaint of pri- 
mary school teachers, that children entering school 
from the kindergarten are boisterous and difficult 
to control, the kindergarten has failed to teach the 
first qualification of individualism essential to democ- 
racy. The more it emphasizes and encourages self- 
expression, the more responsible it becomes for teach- 
ing those fundamental rights of others with which 
the natural activities of children are the most likely 
to conflict, and the more definitely it must seek to 
develop every form of control likely to make children 
self-restrained and considerate. Their right to even 
noisy play must be contrasted with the right of 
others to work, to rest, to study, to read, to play, 
without interruption or disturbance; their natural 
impulse to write, to draw, to cut, and to scratch, 


with the right of property owners tofhave their fences, 
,pavements, and the walls of their houses unmarred, 
and with the common right of all to have beautiful 
things to look at wherever ugliness can be prevented. 


* 


The fact that the kindergarten more than other 
forms of instruction has concerned itself with activ- 
ities and conduct rather than with mere knowledge 
peculiarly fits it to develop such conduct controls. 
In the primary school, however, even as it is increas- 
ingly influenced by the kindergarten, there are ten- 
dencies at work quite hostile to the development of 
permanent control and, therefore, to education in 
any true sense. Specific social motivation and tem- 
porary projects, for example, tend to center attention 
upon a single combination of petty or miscellaneous 
things useful in some one way, in place of upon a few 
selected things useful on account of many and varied 
activities to which they lead. Even such a social 
aim as democracy or citizenship, as distinct from the 
social motivation of facts involved in some selected 
or accidental situation, may weaken and narrow edu- 
cation, if emphasis of the conduct controls themselves 
fails to subordinate objective methods and _ social 
motivation to the development of the permanent 
activities both social and general, to which social 
motivation itself is but one among many means. 
The old theory of formal discipline is only partly 
false. No knowledge or experience is educational 
which is not retained in some form or other and which 
fails to exercise some form of control over the future 
experience and conduct of the learner. The kinder- 
garten already emphasizes activities as distinct from 
knowledge. In kindergarten and primary 
school, activities and knowledge alike must be used 
as means to the development of permanent impres- 
sion, vocabulary, varying and many-sided associa- 
tions, habits, and the conditions favorable to new 
applications and transfer, not only fron the stand- 
point of such specific social aims as democracy, but 
from that of the general usefulness, without which 
no specific social aim can be adequately realized. 


Extracts from address given before I. K. U. at Baltimore 


LITTLE CLASSICS 


I 
LADY BIRD 


( This lovely bit of music is one of a Series of Children’s Songs by Schumann and is here reproduced exactly as in the original 
except for the slight rearrangement of the accompaniment necessary to combine the melody with it for the convenience of the 
player. The old folk rhyme has another stanza, standing between those translated here, which resembles the English rhyme, 
“ Ladybird, [or ladybug} ladybird, fly away home! \ 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn.” 
The “ gay wings” of the oviginal refei to the red shards. or wing-covers, of the ladybird.) 


Folk Rhyme 
Translation by A. B. P. R. SCHUMANN 


Not fast p 


1. Rest safe - ly here on my friend-ly hand, O la - dy-bird, wee la - dy - bird, Be 
2. Now fly a - way, wee la - dy - bird, To greet my friends, my lit - tle friends, Be 
p SP Sp 
sure ‘twill nev - er harm you, — No, ney -er harm you! I want to see your 
sure they'Ilnev -er harm you, — No, nev -er harm you! They want to see your 


wings so gay; Pret-ty la - dy- bird,please, won't you stay? Here noth-ing shall a-larm you. 


wings so gay; Pret-ty Ja -dy-bird,now fly a*+way! ‘Therenoth-ing shall a-larm you. 


All rights reserved. 
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The Approach to Reading for the Pre-primary Group 


By Mary LL. Moran, Providence, R. I. 


HE primary teacher encounters few problems 
more important or more difficult than that of 
preparing foreign and subnormal children to read 
English in the first few months of their attendance at 
school. On the whole, their teaching seems at pres- 
ent to be rather unsatisfactory, a state of affairs for 
which both school systems and teachers must share 
the responsibility. The school systems generally 
provide one course of study for both foreign and na- 
tive born, and seem to assume that one course covers 
needs which are really various and distinct. As for 


teachers, timidity on the part of many, lack of initia- © 


tive, want of genuine professional interest and 
thoughtful study on the part of others, chain them to 
the prescribed courses in which the problem is not 
even recognized. The sooner it is realized that 
foreign-born children constitute a distinct and indi- 
vidual problem, the sooner there is some hope of 
dealing with Italian, Portuguese, Greek, and Polish 
little ones to some purpose. 

No primary work exacts more of the teacher than 
the right starting of these classes to read. All 
teaching requires enthusiasm, sympathy, patience; 
teaching of foreign children not only demands these 
qualities in almost unlimited extent, but also re- 
quires unusual skill in adapting a prescribed program 
to the needs of the deaf, the underfed, the anzemic, the 
deformed—in short, to all who may be classified as 
subnormal either. mentally or physically, for inas- 
much as no two groups of subnormal pupils are the 
same the teacher must virtually create her course 
as she goes. 

This creation of a course for pupils with initial 
impediments like those described is not so difficult 
in the concrete. The ensuing scheme has been 
employed successfully with several pre-primary 
groups, but is. presented in no sense as an ultimate 
course. Its justification is that it has ‘‘worked.”’ 
The main principle is the familiar one that constant 
association of word with action. or object clarifies 
the child’s mental image. His interest is awakened 
and sustained through activities of play. The motive 
is provided in his desire to find the printed word that 
he has learned in book or newspaper. 

I ask my first grade teachers to spend the first two 
weeks in getting acquainted with their little charges. 


The teachers talk with the children about things 
especially interesting to little ones—about their toys, 
their pets, the babies at home, their father and 
mother. The object of this informal association is 
that the teacher may study the capabilities of the 
children in order to classify them later. At the end 
of the second week we divide the pupils into three 
groups, no matter whether they come from the 
kindergarten or directly from the home. If the 
teachers are competent it is unnecessary to defer the 
classification longer. 

We place in the first group those who show un- 
mistakably that they are ready for the work of the 
first grade; in the second those who are mentally 
slower but of average ability; in the third or pre- 
primary group the immature, the physically and 
mentally defective, and those who do not understand 
English. 

Because of their handicap we allow this third 
group five months—or one term—to prepare for the 
work of the first grade. The first step in handling 
our third class consists in leading them to associate 
the spoken word with the object or the action the 
word designates. The teacher directs the pupils to 
“‘skip,’’ and they skip about the room. The non- 
English speaking pupils to whom the word is un- 
known simply follow the example of those to whom 
it is familiar. We follow this plan of dramatization 
with the following vocabulary: dance, sing, listen, 
jump, laugh, play, sleep, walk, write. 

When sound and the corresponding action have 
been mastered, we are ready for the next stage, 
which consists in adding to the vocabulary the 
printed form of the word. The words are printed 
with large letters on cards about four by nine inches. 
They are displayed along the blackboard ledge, on 
screens, or along the foot board. If the foot board is 
used, the children sit about the floor on rugs. A 
child chooses a word from the ledge or screen and 
pronounces it for the class, who in turn dramatize it. 
The exercise is repeated until the children recognize 
any word in their vocabulary at sight. 

At this point we may combine words of the vocab- 
ulary into phrases of action—run and play, march 
and clap, talk and laugh, stand and sing. These 
phrases should be printed on cards as before and 
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read and dramatized until they are thoroughly 
learned. The procedure throughout is the same as 
in the preceding step. 

Advancing another stage in combination and 
complexity, we have some of the Mother Goose 
Rhymes memorized and dramatized. Particularly 
appropriate rhymes are Little Boy Blue, Little Jack 
Horner, Jack and Jill, Two Little Black Birds. Of 
course, Little Miss Muffet and other rhymes con- 
taining difficult words like curds, whey, and tuffet, 
are quite inappropriate to children of the type we 
are dealing with, and probably produce little more 
than confusion in their minds. The appropriate 
rhymes are printed on large cards. As the child or 
class recites the rhyme the teacher points out each 
word as it is spoken. After several repetitions the 
pupils will associate spoken and printed words such 
as Jack and Jill, pail, water, and hill. If copies of 
the Mother Goose Rhymes are procurable, it is well 
to set the children to work hunting for the words 
that they know. 

For the sake of variety in procedure we take as 
our next step the recognition of things in the room. 
We have the group go with the teacher and touch the 
blackboard, the window, the door, the plant, the 
flag, the clock, the chair, the desk. Then we tack 
or paste the printed word on the object which it 
names, and send the children one by one about the 
room to touch and to read the labels. 


ZS 
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A Fall 


HE accompanying patterns suggest fall activi- 

ties, and may be combined to make an inter- 
esting border, as suggested in the illustration. 

The background should be of dark wall paper 
or heavy construction paper, crepe, or burlap. I 
find the last two the most serviceable because the 
figures can be pinned to these and changed when 
desired. Ifa piece of burlap eighteen inches wide be 
placed at a convenient height for the children to 


By Henrietta C. Starke, Boston, Mass. 


As many of these words can be found on spelling 
cards or in some of the first grade reading books, we 
set the pupils searching for them there. The little 
six-year-olds are now ready for excursions to the 
corner store, to the store windows, to the street 
looking for street signs and for fire signs. We find 
it well at this point to familiarize the children with 
signs like the following, which they can see every 
day on the street—‘‘Two for one cent,’’ ‘“Two for 
five cents,’’ let,’’ “Keep off the grass,” “For 
sale,”’ ‘‘School—drive slowly.” 

To this, if time serves, may be added instruction 
in counting and in the names of the days of the week. 
The following rhymes are useful: 


One, two, three, four, five, a row— 
A captain and his men; 

And on the other side you know 
Are six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 


How many days has baby to play? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 


Such a beginning as I have outlined seems small 
and obvious. In experience, however, it has proved 
feasible. It is a primary teacher’s contribution to a 
matter of serious national importance—that of 
making our millions of foreign born into good Amer- 
icans. 
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Border 


reach, they can pin on the figures and make their 
_ own border. 
The figures should be cut from white paper, giving 
the effect of silhouettes. 
The paper from a roll of narrow ribbon (% inch) 
is excellent to use for border lines. 
Besides furnishing interesting hand work, the 
border may be used to advantage for language 
lessons in the first grade. 


Boek rights reserved 


Patterns for a Fall Border—Suggestion for Completed Border at Left 
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Patterns for a Fall Border 
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Practical Suggestions That 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Have Proved Their Worth 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


To Arouse Interest in Trees 


ITTLE children, as a rule, have little or no 
knowledge of the different kinds of trees sur- 
rounding them. In order to arouse interest, I se- 
cured a set of pictures of the most common trees of 
our locality and showed them to the children, ofe 
at a time, giving a new picture only when all were 
familiar with the names of those already presented. 
We took walks in search of the real trees, and gath- 
ered and mounted the different forms of leaves. We 


played a game to see how many children could place 
the leaves on the trees to which they belonged. 

Soon the interest in trees became keen and the 
children almost deluged the kindergarten with leaves 
of all kinds, and when some child found a different 
leaf there was great excitement and many wild 
guesses as to the kind of leaf discovered. We made 
booklets, pasting a leaf on one side and making a 
drawing of the tree on the opposite side. 


CLARA NICHOLSON, Bay City, Mich. 


At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern 


Material: Black construction card, 4 by 4% 
inches. One inch pumpkin colored circular par- 
quetry. Conductor’s punch. Soft wood slats cut 
into pieces 1% inches long. Mucilage. 

Teacher prepares Jack-o’-Lanterns by punching 
holes as indicated in illustration. 


Bess DurRHAM, Peoria, III. 


A Convenient Way 


Our kindergarten room is an ordinary school- 
room, adapted to our needs by long, low cupboards 
built in below the windows, where all the materials 
which the children handle are kept. To facilitate 
the taking out and putting away of materials by the 
children we have labeled the doors with small pic- 
tures. To each door a gray card, 7 x 9 inches, is 
fastened with thumb tacks, and on these cards are 


to Label Cupboards 


pasted pictures showing what is kept inside. Some 


of these pictures are cut from catalogs, some are 
drawn and made more realistic by the use of colored 
The children very soon learn to look for 
the picture, if they need a pair of scissors or crayon, 
and they learn to keep things in their proper places, 


as they are required to put them back when the work 
is finished. 


crayons. 


Ina M. Jounson, Glendale, Cal. 
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Peg Boards and Number Cards 


In working with a slow group of primary children, 
I found that many of the children would turn the 
number cards upside down, when arranging them on 
the blackboard ledge. 


The problem was solved in 
this way. 


I made circular cards 5 inches in diam- 
eter, printed the figure on the card, and then cut off 
three fourths of an inch straight across the bottom. 
This gave a base for the card to stand upon and the 
children had no further difficulty. 


I used these cards in connection with the peg 
board, having a child put as many pegs into the 
board as his card signified. Addition may be taught 
in this way, a child showing on the peg board the 
different combinations which make up the number 
represented on his card. 


MARIE GIBERT, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Simple Decoration of Transoms 


Above each of the eight windows of our room was 
an ugly bare transom. We bought paper cambric 
of a soft, light brown tint, which we cut to fit the 
glass in the transom. This was pasted in place by 
putting flour paste all over the glass and adjusting 
the cloth. Then we worked out a series of posters, 
consisting of the animals in which children are most 
interested. One represented a dog family, showing 
the puppies at play, with the mother dog watching 


near by. Another showed a family of little pigs 
within a pen, while a child stood outside the fence 
peeping at them between the rails. The forms for 
the posters were cut from black construction paper 
and pasted on the cambric after it had been adjusted 
on the glass. The effect on the room was wonder- 
ful, and the children never tire of looking at the 
transom pictures. 


INA M. JOHNSON, Glendale, Calif. 


Free-Hand Coloring 


When the children are making a flat picture and 
it is too confining for them to color inside of an out- 
line, | draw the outline on one side of the paper and 
let them turn the paper over and color all over the 
other side. Then they turn back and cut on the 
line. This gives a smooth, pleasing picture and the 
children have the free arm movement. They en- 
joyed making autumn leaves in this way, using the 


colors red, brown, and yellow. They also made the 
spring vegetables. When two colors are to be used, 
as in the radish, draw a line across the paper and 
have all below the line colored red, and all above 
the line green. After cutting the radish on the out- 
line this can be pasted on another paper. 
ROBERTA ADAMS, 
Birmingham, Ala, 


Cards for Phonetic Drill 


On a piece of heavy paper print or write a pho- 
netic family name. Cut a small square or oblong 
from the paper in the place where the initial sound 
belongs. Print or write the consonant sounds on 
small pieces of paper. Holding the card with the 
family name in front of the class, rapidly slip the 
initial cards behind it so that the consonant may be 


seen through the hole in the paper and a whole word 
formed. Thts may be used as a class exercise, the 
children trying to see who can blend the sounds into 
the correct: word first, or individual children may 
see how rapidly they can tell the words. 
ALTA MCINTIRE, 
Quincy, 
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Our Kindergarten Unit in France 


(Third Report) 
By Fanniebelle Curtis, Director 


Miss Mary Moore Orr, Associate Director of the 
Kindergarten Unit in France 


Made Honorary Member of the International Kindergarten Union 
at the Baltimore meeting in May, in recognition of her serv- 
ices in France 

N our previous reports and leaflets you will remem- 
ber the picture I tried to give you of the refu- 

gees going through Evian at the rate of a thousand 
a day for weeks at atime. Since the signing of the 
armistice that displaced population which went out 
must—what is left of it—go back. I tried to tell 
you of the effect of war upon these old people and 
little children who bore in their bodies and in their 
spirit the wounds of war. 

This time I saw also the effect of war upon mate- 
rial things—wrecked and ruined villages, chateaux, 
churches, schools, and homes. 

The ‘‘Frontier of Liberty’’ for the world in France 
has become a jumbled mass of ruins. 

Miss K. RAymonpb, of Baltimore, Md., 
stationed at Boullay-Thierry, followed Miss Milne 


there when Miss Milne was called to Paris to do’ 
other special work. Miss Raymond says: ‘The 
work is much bigger than I imagined before I left 
America and we believe the results will be perma- 
nent. The effect upon the children has been won- 
derful. Certainly no little child who has_ been 
through the horrors of this war, whether in his own 
village or only as affecting his country, is able to take 
up formal school work. It was a pleasure to find 
that children in many ways respond to the life of 
the kindergarten much as American children do. 
To me this indicates that our theories of education 
are sound, fitted for the child and not for the special 
group.” 

“The children in France are especially precious 


because there are comparatively few of them. Per- 


sonally | have not found one French person who 
was not interested and kindly, many most enthusi- 
One woman of culture, a widow who sup- 
ports her two children and her mother, said, ‘There 
is very much that America can give us in education. 
Now is the time, when war has made so many changes 


astic. 


We want this 


and we are ready to try new things. 
new kind of education for the children. 
Miss KATHERINE OSTERHOUDT of Saugerties, 
N. Y., stationed at Berck, near Calais, says: ‘‘Every 
one took a holiday on Easter Monday. In the fields 
the little marguerites and buttons of gold were blos- 
soming in profusion. These we brought back for 
the children, who squeal with delight when they see 
a flower. (Many of Miss Osterhoudt’s children are 


With the Flags of our Allies 


Refugee children in American-made dresses. Miss Margaret 
Holmes at left 
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Miss Edith K. Ray 
bed cases or chair cases in a hospital.) The little 
ones have never seen spring flowers. They have 
been hiding in caves or were prisoners far away from 
fields where flowers grow, for they have known only 
war all their little lives. 

“Marie Louise Hertzman was born on a train 
with only soldiers to help at her birth. The doctor 
at Berck said, after seeing her legs and arms, that 
six operations would be necessary to straighten them. 
Yesterday, however, she put on a pair of shoes for 
the first time and walked a few steps with help. She 
was very proud and when she sank back in her little 
chair said, ‘Sing up and down with me for I can make 
my feet go as yours do.’’ 

Miss Mary C. ALEXANDER of Piedmont, Calif., 


mond of Baltimore, playing with children i 


n Paris 


stationed at Le Puy, has told me that almost all of 
the children there have lost one parent. She has 
one little boy from northern France whose refugee 
mother was killed by a bomb in Paris while sleeping 
beside him. The bomb that killed her went through 
his hand. He still hears sounds at night and can- 
not sleep and often cries for his mother. 

Miss MABEL L. CARNEY of Toledo, Ohio, was 
stationed for a time at Lyon. Miss Orr and I vis- 


ited Miss Carney at Lyon in April and found her 
located in school buildings with a beautiful garden, 
where she was showing a kindergarten educational 
experiment at the request of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the American Red Cross and the 
educational authorities. 


In the illustrations you can 


Miss Mabel L. Carney with children in Lyon 
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Miss Carney’s children in the Ecole Maternelle garden in Lyon 
Miss Curtis in background 


see something of her work. At the close of the 
experiment Miss Carney was stationed in the devas- 
tated regions. 

Excerpt from letter of Miss Orr, on train from Nancy to 

Paris, June 5, 1919: 

‘“Took later train in order to be present at a most 
interesting and thrilling ceremony this morning in a 
room in the Alsace-Lorraine Ecole Maternelle, where 
the Mesdemoiselles Lelievre have been associated 
with Miss Mary G. Wright. 

‘““The room where Miss Wright has held her dem- 
onstrations for the past three or four months was 
tastefully and generously decorated with lovely flow- 
ers, French and American flags. 

“Mile. Alice Lelievre gave a very good demon- 
stration, in the presence of an august assemblage, 
of an adaptation of Jardin d’Enfants to Ecole Mater- 
nelle, the,result of her observation and study of Miss 
Wright’s work. 

“At the end of the demonstration, M. le Recteur 
of the University, after an appropriate and appre- 
Ciative speech, amid impressive silence, handed the 
surprised Miss Wright a beautiful silver medal ‘Les 


Games in the Alsace-Lorraine Ecole Maternelle 
Mile. Lelievre at right 


Miss Mary G. Wright at left. 


Palmes d’Officier d’Academie de France,’ a national 
honor. Miss Wright answered very gracefully and 
modestly.” 


Miss JEAN HALL, stationed at Bedarieux in an 
writes: ‘‘The year has been the full- 


isolated colony, 


Miss Jean Hall, from “‘sunrise to sunset’’ 


I have 
learned tolerance of another race’s background, relig- 


est and most vitally interesting of my life. 


ious and educational. I have lived with the French 
in close contact and been with these fifty-five babies 
from sunrise to sunset all these months.”’ 

In April, 1919, Miss Orr and I were invited by the 
Comité Américain pour les Régions Dévastées de la 
France to visit devastated regions in the Aisne district. 
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Thierry 
One morning we started out from Vic-sur-Aisne 


and were taken rapidly through the streets with the 
ruined houses on either side. 


Miss Curtis and Paulette at Chateau Boullay 


Passing the village 
we came to a vast plateau which had been a recent 
battlefield. The human salvage of war had been 
made, but everywhere there were the material things, 
millions of munitions, helmets lost in flight or in 
death, hand grenades and all sorts of explosives clut- 
tered about, and everywhere the 
stretches of barbed wire. 


interminable 


We skirted on past a tremendous dugout where 
all the people of the village fled in times of bombard- 
ments or air raids. 

1 know you will be most interested in the little 
village of St. Bandry. As we neared this village there 
was a long line of children waiting down the road. 
They had been waiting for hours for this was the 
day of the week for us to play games with these chil- 
dren, and as we came to the center of the village 
every child and grown person from round about was 
waiting for us. We played games in the street, 
games familiar in every country. | 


wish every 


Etienne, at Chateau Thierry 


A refugee from the Aisne district. Saw his mother killed and his lit- 
tle sister decapitated by a bomb from a Boche plane 


Games in the street of St. Bandry 
Bombarded church in background 


friend who has contributed to our Kindergarten Unit 
Fund might have seen those children playing J am 
a Young Musician, from Flanders I have Come. All 
would have remembered with me 
“In Flanders fields the poppies grow 
Where stretch the crosses row on row.” 

Beyond the game circle was a beautiful church 
in ruins, the twisted crucifix on the ground. A few 
of the houses were fairly habitable. One of my 
most vivid impressions was that of a latticed win- 
dow with all the glass broken, with a beautiful bit 
of torn lace curtain fluttering in the breeze. The 
curtain was not even soiled by the weather, so re- 
cently had the enemy passed through. 

I hope I have succeeded in picturing to you this 
little village in which we played our games. 

Miss Ada Milne was with us on this trip, and 
after the games we went into the second story of a 
house which was not sufficiently damaged to pull 
it down. The mothers and grandmothers came in 
and the children sat on a blanket on the floor while 
Miss Milne told them the story of The Three Bears 
and Billy Bobtail in French. 

We went back to our billet towards evening with 
many thoughts of the mothers of these children who 


Kindergarten Games, St. Bandry 
Miss Curtis in circle. In second story of the house next to the one in 
the picture, Miss Milne told the story of Billy Bobtail 
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must till the fields this summer, and many thoughts 
of the little children who have lived through four 
years of war. 

This is the history of the causes for our travel- 
ing kindergarten camionettes, little army wagons 
which Miss VERA R. Brown, a member of our Kin- 
dergarten Unit, equipped and started out for a chain 
of villages in the Aisne this summer. 

A cablegram from Miss Orr stated that the French 
Government had also given us a camionette to estab- 
lish the same type of work round about Lille, with 
headquarters at Arras. 


Letter from Mile. Fanta, noted French Educator: 


Versailles, April 30, 1919. 
“Dear Miss Curtis: 
“T cannot let you leave without thanking you, 
with all my heart, for your generous and hearty invi- 
tation to go with you. 


‘‘These two months spent with you stand out 
prominently in my life, and I shall remember what 
you told me of the great advantage of commencing 
education with the very little child. 


“It is a veritable crusade that you are undertak- 
ing for the work and for ourselves. I have absolute 
confidence in your success and feel infinite gratitude 
to you and Miss Orr, your faithful companion-in- 
arms. It is with her that I shall prepare the 
ground here, with the rector, the directors, and the 
inspectors. 

I hope that Miss Orr will speak at the Sor- 
bonne, at our great assembly of the French Froebel 
Union. She will tell of our close union, which allows 
me to count in the future on your support and may 
1 also add your friendship. 

“Your entirely devoted, 
“(Signed) A. Fanta.”’ 
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Kindergarten Exhibit at Toulouse 
Held with the Child Welfare Exhibit of the Children’s Bureau of the American Red Cross. 


‘another year. 


Miss Margaret C. Holmes in charge 


Miss Rachel Louise Clark 


At the date of writing, June 26, I am about to 
return to France for the summer. The President 
of the International Kindergarten Union, Miss Car- 
oline D. Aborn, and Miss Rachel Louise Clark, of 
Cambridge, Mass., a new Unit member, will go over 
with me. Miss Aborn, Mlle. Fanta, Miss Orr, and 
[ are to have a conference relative to the continu- 
ance of special work for the Kindergarten Unit for 
We are also planning to go into Serbia 
and I know that your blessings and your prayers 
will go with us. 


TAKE the girls our greeting, 

From this happy meeting, 

Tell them that we honor all who serve afar. 

Tell them we are praying, 

While at home we're staying, 

Tell them that we stand behind each service star. 


At the “get-together supper”’ of the I. K. U. at Baltimore in May, an impromptu 
| sn Club sang this song by Catharine R. Wat ins to the tune, Keep the Home Fires 
urning. 
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A Review of the Convention of the National Education 
Association 
By Edna Dean Baker 


HE fifty-seventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association met in Milwaukee, 
June 28 to July 5, 1919. The general topic under dis- 
cussion was The Reconstruction in Education following 
the War, or the Peace-time Program. The new Educa- 
tion Bill, the Smith-Towner, which has as one of its 
leading provisions the creation of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President's cabi- 
net, was mentioned again and again, and the part of 
every teacher was stressed in educating her public 
on the content of the bill and in bringing pressure 
to bear on congressmen for the passage of the bill. 
It was also urged in connection with the develop- 
ment of a democratic form of education in this coun- 
try that there was now the international problem and 
therefore an International Bureau of Education 
should be included in the League of Nations. (One 
of the resolutions passed at the business session was 
a hearty indorsement of the Peace Treaty.) 

One program during the convention was devoted 
to national and international plans for education. The 
speakers were Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Albert Feuillerat, Univer- 
sity of Rennes, France, and Ferdinand Buisson, Uni- 
versity of Paris. Mr. Herbert Lewis, Parliamentary 
Secretary of Education for England, was to have 
been present. A representative of Uruguay, South 
America, was also present and read the congratula- 
tions of the Ministry of Uruguay, particularly on 
woman's suffrage and prohibition. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, President of the National 
Education Association, in his address at the opening 
session, spoke as follows, both on the national and 
the international phases of education: 

‘‘Education has become the chief concern of the 
nations of the world. England recognizes that her fu- 
ture depends upon education. America without an 
educational representative in the President’s cabinet 
has had no fair chance to develop a national educa- 
tional system. The new education bill corrects all this. 
Our country now has the leadership of the democratic 
peoples of the world. In order to keep this leader- 
ship its schools must inculcate social insight and 
social efficiency. A new kind of history and geogra- 
phy must be prepared which will show our boys and 
girls their true indebtedness to other peoples of the 
world. They must also study other peoples’ history, 
literature, and language. It is urged that there be 
an International Bureau of Education in connection 
with the League of Nations. The N. E. A., con- 
scious of power, and able and willing to take respon- 
sibility in this movement, is heir to the leadership 


which it only can take for an education that shall 
make democracy safe.”’ 

In connection with the reconstruction in educa- 
tion, the session for class-room teachers in particular 
and certain of the general addresses dealt with needed 
changes in administrative policy. As was the case 
at the Superintendents’ Session the slogan of in- 
creased salaries for teachers was sounded by almost 
every speaker. The minimum in some states has 
already been fixed at a thousand dollars a year and 
the advice was given by Dr. Waldo, President of the 
Kalamazoo Normal School, on the salary question, 
“Don’t wait for something to turn up. Let’s turn 
it up!’ Not only were higher salaries deemed essen- 
tial, but a higher standard of training for teachers, 
as there are teachers in several states who, because 
of youth, lack of training, and lack of ability, are 
absolutely unfit for the problems before them. The 
standard of a four-year approved high school and 
two years of special or normal training must be set 
up in every state and maintained by law, the same 
standards to obtain for rural and for large and small 
systems. 

The other vital question in administration was 
the representation of the teaching body in adminis- 
trative councils. The type of superintendent who 
maintains an autocratic régime and who works insid- 
iously for power over the board of education, the 
people, the’ press, the church, and the teachers, was 
scored as representative of the military system in 
education which ought to have fallen with Prussian 
control. “In order to produce the best results,” 
said Dr. Lotus D. Coffman of the University of Min- 
nesota, ‘‘we must have a co-operative type of organ- 
ization which gives fair play to the administrator 
and the teacher.””. Dr. Lucius T. Gould, Milwaukee 
State Normal, summed up the constructive meas- 
ures needed as follows: ‘‘First, teacher organization 
and administrative organization in bodies; second, 
co-operation in activities, particularly in the making 
of the curriculum and in the selecting of text and 
reference books; third, adequate salaries; fourth, 
high standards within the body; and fifth, outside 
social activities.’’ It was also asserted that the rec- 
ognition of the class-room teacher in the past had 
been inadequate, inasmuch as she had found it neces- 
sary to go into the supervisory or administrative de- 
partments in order to gain recognition, and that this 
condition must be remedied. A very interesting 
report was made of an educational council in the 
schools of Minneapolis which has been furthering the 
co-operative type of school government. 
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The subject discussed at the Department of Kin- 
dergarten Education was The Kindergarien Curric- 
ulum by the sub-committee on curriculum of, the 
Bureau of Education Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Union. The curriculum has been pub- 
lished as Bulletin 1919, Number 16, and copies of 
the bulletin were distributed to those present. The 
speakers were Miss Nina Vandewalker, Chairman 
of the General Committee, Miss Alice Temple, Chair- 
man of the Special Curriculum Committee, and Miss 
Florence Fox, Elementary Specialist for the Bureau 
of Education. 

Miss Vandewalker spoke of a curriculum as the 
working scheme of the kindergarten, the organiz- 
ation of its procedure. She stated that it was 
based upon the interests and needs of children and 
as such was organization on the spot. She spoke 
of the changes in kindergarten procedure which had 
been the result of child study and child psychology. 
She also spoke of the difficulty in formulating a cur- 
riculum that would be satisfactory in such a period 
of experimentation as the kindergarten is now taking 
part in. She stated that the new curriculum makes 
no effort, however, to prescribe daily work, but only 
suggests the kind of things to do and the methods, 
leaving large room for initiative to individual kinder- 
gartners. Miss Vandewalker urged that the cur- 
riculum be studied in training classes and by indi- 
vidual groups of kindergartners in order that a deeper 
insight into the work may be gained and truer prog- 
ress made. 

Miss Temple’s talk was based upon the intro- 
ductory material in the curriculum and was chiefly 
an emphasis of the need of the kindergarten for 
some definite formulation that it might gain the re- 
spect and understanding of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and primary teachers; also, the value of the 
curriculum in making the kindergarten an integral 
part of the school and in helping the primary teacher 
to continue the lines of development started by the 
kindergarten. Miss Temple followed her introduc- 
tory talk by a series of stereopticon slides of kinder- 
garten activities suggesting the use of modern meth- 
ods of education. 

Miss Florence Fox spoke particularly on lan- 
guage in the kindergarten from the primary stand- 
point. ‘The kindergarten in its language work is 
a melting pot for many languages and as such is 
needed in every community in the United States. 
To be able to use the English language with freedom 
and ease is the greatest asset of the school. There 
is, in a large majority of our elementary schools, no 
real oral language training in the grades.’’ Miss Fox 
also stressed the language material and spoke of the 
value of the classic story. She was particularly high 
in her praise of the Norse tales as a finer type than 
the German and dwelt upon humor, the dialogue, 
and conversation, and the fact that children like the 
Norse stories better. She told from the Norse two 
stories, the familiar one of The Old Woman and the 
Pig, which critics have pronounced the finest type 
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of story, and The Old Iron Pot, which emphasizes 
every story value. 

The Kindergarten Department was fortunate this 
year in having for the second time a speaker on one 
of the general programs. Miss Alma L. Binzel of 
the Northrop Collegiate School in Minneapolis spoke 
on the general topic of The Contribution. of Teachers 
to the Development of Democracy. Miss Binzel opened 
her talk on the Contribution of the Kindergarten by 
citing several instances where parents had failed in 
securing obedience and co-operation from their chil- 
dren. She called them illustrations of parental un- 
preparedness to handle the child in the home. The 
parents’ attitude is often one of indulgence, not real- 
izing that every unwise yielding to caprice means 
trouble later. . Therefore, the child must do right, 
no matter what it costs. The kindergarten appreci- 
ates the true meaning of obedience, not to personal 
whim but to the fundamentel law of living together, 
and the kindergartner brings the child to obedience 
through appealing to the law of the social situation. 
In the second place, Miss Binzel said the kindergar- 
ten should get in touch with home economics courses 
and see that the emotional, impulsive, instinctive life 
of the child is taught by home economics depart- 
ments. The University of Minnesota gave, this last 
year, eighteen lessons on child training to its seniors 
in the Home Economics Department. In the third 
place, the kindergarten can help to see that the child 
gets a fair start in life by school laws. Six states 
waited until the war to enact compulsory education 
laws. The kindergarten should work for compulsory 
education at five, and possibly at four. A fourth 
contribution is to inculcate in the lives of children 
fundamental social habits and attitudes. In kin- 
dergarten, little children have social situations to 
meet, and they learn through them these desirable 
attitudes and habits. The same democratic habits 
of living together should go on through the grades. 
This preparation for citizenship is surely the least 
that we should be expected to give our children. 

The Primary Council devoted some time at this 
meeting to the discussion of the questionnaire on the 
number of children that should be included in the 
primary grade and to the subject of equipment. 
Superintendent Stoops of Joliet, Ill., spoke of the 
following attainments for first grade which have been 
reached in some of his schools: movable desks, work 
tables, sand tables, lowered blackboards, shelving for 
materials which the children can reach, and a maxi- 
mum of thirty children for the first grade. Dr. Coff- 
man gave a fine suggestion in his talk along another 
line. Pedagogical immortality, he said, is not earned 
by large numbers of people. Many are seeking to get 
their names in the headlines by proposing some notori- 
ous change in school procedure. Pedagogical immor- 
tality, however, comes by a much more difficult route 
and goes only to those who make real improvements 
in teaching technique, who make instruction more 
economical. There is more improvement in the 
teaching in the primary grades than anywhere else 
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at the present time, but there is still much more 
room for improvement. It takes more time and 
intelligence to improve the technique of teaching 
number to little children than to apply any of the 
great mathematical laws. The human being is helped 
more in the long run by finding the most economical 
method of teaching reading than by the discovery 
of a balanced ration for live stock! 

Perhaps the program of the Elementary Section 
and the addresses on Elementary Education at the 
general sessions may be most adequately summarized 
by quoting from the report of the work of the Com- 
mission on the Revision of Elementary Education 
by the chairman, Mrs. Margaret S. McNaught, Ele- 
mentary Superintendent of Schools in California. 
The general ideals and aims of elementary education 
must change since we have changed views of life 
values which necessarily change educational values. 
The new organization and administration of elemen- 
tary education must first of all include a place for the 
education of the normal, the super-normal, the back- 
ward, and the delinquent child. It must also contain 
a place for the education of adults, of criminal, for- 
eign, and every other needy class. It must fit, appeal 
to, and serve all of these. In the second place, the 
conditions under which this elementary education 
must take place must change. There must be a new 
environment for suggestive and corrective work. All 
types of material, equipment, and the like for all 
classes must be considered. The out-of-door school 
building needs especial attention. In the third place, 
the subject-matter of elementary education must be 
based upon what we know of children and upon what 
we know of life. We must select what we will pre- 
sent to the child to satisfy him in his life now and 
hereafter. The program must be both flexible and 
dynamic. In the fourth place, the most important 
revision is that of methods. Teachers must be 
trained to handle all of these different classes, to use 
mental and educational tests; in other words, to 
conduct elementary education so as to achieve the 
desired ends. In the fifth place, laws must be worked 
out which will obtain in every state and which will 


further the interests of all these classes in education. 


In the general sessions the need of Americanization 
was stressed and was defined to include not only equip- 
ping the foreigner with the English language, but very 
much more, allowing him to participate in group 
activity in the community, the inculcation of the 
American spirit,—‘‘Today shalt thou be with me in 
this Paradise.’’ A very interesting paper was given 
at one session on Safety Education, and it was shown 
how the absorbing interest of the children in physi- 
cal danger could be utilized as the basis of safety 
education, and that we should not only stress with 
the child saving life from careless destruction, but 
also saving it for the greater adventures of this exist- 
ence. Dr. Hillegas, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in New Hampshire, spoke on the co-operation 
of homes with schools, suggesting that the whole 
approach ought to be the help that the home offers 
the school, and that the school should really be a 
channel for the interchange of knowledge concerning 
the child between parents and teachers. The com- 
munity center movement was the especial theme of 
one address and was mentioned many times by other 
speakers. One of the strongest arguments for the 
effort being put into community centers was that 
the League of Nations demands for its successful 
fulfillment community centers. It is suggested that 
community schoolhouses built and equipped as cen- 
ters for this work might well be erected now as memo- 
rials to the boys who had given their lives for the 
principles of democracy and brotherhood which un- 
derlie the community center movement. 

We might well summarize the spirit of the con- 
vention by quoting from an address of Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, first vice-president of the National 
Education Association: 

“There is no doubt that a democratic education 
is the most expensive in time, effort, and the sacri- 
fice of the many. We are making these efforts, these 
sacrifices, for the little children of America. They 
are by far the most precious heritage of the nation. 
Let us face squarely the tremendous responsibility 
of teaching. May we have a great nation dedicating 
itself on the altar of childhood working for, fighting 
for, living for, children.” 


be 


(GOVERNMENT savings securities are to be a permanent institution for the American people. 
This means that thrift stamps, war savings stamps, and Treasury savings certificates will 
continue to be available to small investors and that the Government will continue this 


means of financing its activities. 


The Savings Division of the U. S. Treasury Department, 


with the co-operation of a number of educators, has prepared an outline for the teaching of 
thrift in the elementary grades which will aid in making a permanent place for thrift in- 


struction and the practice of saving in American schools. 


Copies of this course of study, 


called Thrift in the Schools, can be secured by addressing the Savings Director, care of the 
nearest Federal Reserve Bank. These banks are located at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, and 


San Francisco. 
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Report of Committee on Child Study 


THE scope of the efforts covered this year by the 
committee is varied. In part its endeavors con- 
sisted in ‘follow-up work.’’ To attain the result 
sought last year, namely, the active co-operation 
of teachers throughout the country in child study, 
the members regarded the first necessity to be the 
distribution of the syllabus on Spontaneous Draw- 
ings in the Kindergarten and the questionnaire on 
Kindergarten Speech Improvement. To this end, 
through the generous co-operation of the students 
of the Providence Trade School, 3000 copies of the 
syllabus have been printed and can be obtained 
from the corresponding Secretary of the I. K. U*. 
The Bureau of Education, always ready to assist 
in the extension of kindergarten work, has assumed 
the responsibility of printing and distributing the 
questionnaire. 

To further stimulate the interest and sympathy 
of the kindergartners in child study, to keep it within 
the ready reach of all teachers and to continue to 
link it with the daily experiences of the kindergar- 
ten, a second syllabus has been prepared. The topic 
is Spontaneous Play Activities in the Kindergarten. 
It includes the child’s interest in plays and games, 
toys, playthings, and in making things. The ques- 
tions in Part I are designed to guide teachers in 
their daily observations. Part II provides an out- 
line of work for study in teachers’ meetings. 


Syllabus 
Spontaneous Play Activities in the Kindergarten 
PART | 
Interest in Plays and Games 
1. What are the first play interests of the chil- 
dren on entering kindergarten? 


2. Is the duration of these interests spasmodic, 


recurrent, or persistent? 

3. To what extent does the previous play envi- 
ronment affect their spontaneous play in kindergar- 
ten? 

4. What subjects do the children dramatize and 
impersonate most naturally and spontaneously— 

(a) People (and activities) ? 
(b) Animals? 

(c) Inanimate objects? 

(d) Nature? 

5. Dothey spontaneously dramatize stories? If 
so, what kind of stories? 

6. Do they make use of real objects in their 
dramatic plays? What objects are used? 

7. Are their dramatic games played by indi- 
viduals alone or in groups? What is the usual num- 
ber in the play groups? 

8. Do they prefer quiet games or those requir- 
ing bodily activity? 


*See page 337. 
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9. Do their active games afford free, varied, and 
vigorous exercise of the muscles? Do they volun- 
tarily choose games that involve fine accuracy and 
skill? 

10. Does an organized play or game ever develop 
spontaneously from a simple physical activity? 

11. To what extent do they play traditional 
games? 

12. What characteristics do the most popular 
games embody— 


(a) Repetition? (e) Sequence? 


(b) Imitation? (f) Dialogue? 
(c) Competition? (g) Rhythm? 
(d) Change? (h) Rhyme? 


13. Do the children in their spontaneous plays 
and games ever feel the need of the teacher? 

14. Do their spontaneous activities indicate that 
formulated, organized games and dances should be 
introduced into the kindergarten? What proportion 
indicate this? 

Interest in Toys and Playthings 

1. Which materials do the children choose most 
in their spontaneous play, blocks, industrial mate- 
rials, or toys? 

2. What proportion of the number of children 
choose Froebelian blocks? What proportion choose 
other blocks? How are they played with? 

3. What toys seem to be the most popular, artis- 
tic, mechanical, or those that stimulate the self- 
activity of the children? 

4. What qualities of toys appeal to them most, 
noise, usefulness, movement, or similarity to real 
objects? 

Interest in Making Things 

1. What spontaneous use do they make of indus- 
trial materials? What materials are most often 
chosen? 

2. What is the character of the thing made, for 
use, plaything, or decoration? 

3. Does the value to the children seem to be 
in the process of construction or in the finished prod- 
uct? 

4. Dothe children select the most suitable mate- 
rial for making a particular toy? 

. 5. When constructing things do they prefer to 
sit, stand, or move about? 

6. How long do they spend in playing games 
at one time? How long in making things? 


Part II 


1. Even a superficial observation of children 
leads to the conclusion that motor activity is a fun- 
damental interest of childhood. Is this a wise pro- 
vision of nature? Why? 

2. Distinguish between play, work, and drudg- 
ery. Is there any sharp distinction between them 
in the development of the child or does one gradu- 
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ally merge into the other? 
fully. 
3. Dochildren up to the age of eight ever impro- 


Explain and illustrate 


vise plays or games? Describe their character. <Ac- 
count for their origin. For how long a time do 
children continue to play such games? 

4. Observe groups of children at free play. Are 
there leaders? Compare their characteristics. 
What qualities do they seem to have in common? 

5. It is believed by many that the leaders of 
play become leaders of society in adult life. Select 
at random the names of a dozen great American 
men or women. Look up the stories of their early 
lives for facts concerning leadership in play. Do 
you find any correlation between play and leadership? 

6. What is the nature of the child’s first inter- 
ests in toys? How do these interests change and 
develop with the age of the child? Does a change 
in interest have any pedagogical significance? 

7. What is the source of the child’s interest in 
dolls? What educational advantages may children 
derive from playing with dolls at home? Is it prof- 
itable for teachers to stimulate and guide children 
in playing with dolls or in making and furnishing 
dolls’ houses? Just what educational results would 
you hope to get? Look up all accounts of the use 
of dolls in kindergarten and primary education that 
you can find. 

8. Consult a number of text-books on psychol- 
ogy to determine what basis there is for believing 
that there is a constructive instinct. 

9. Observe with care the spontaneous construc- 
tive work of some half dozen children over a series 
of weeks. Keep a careful record. In what respect 
are they alike? How do they differ? 

10. Do you believe that projects in constructive 
work for children, such as making an Indian village, 
help or hinder children in the more conventional 
work of the school? Before coming to a final con- 
clusion, consult various authorities for arguments pro 
and con. Also make some experiments. 

11. What standards would you use in judging 
the crude hand work of children? 
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Norsworthy and Whitley, The Psychology of Child- 
hood. (One of the latest and most scientific 
books on child study.) 

Palmer, Luella A., Play Life in the First Eight Years. 

Parker, S. C., The History of Modern Elementary Edu- 
cation. (Has an excellent chapter on Education 
through Motor Expression and Social Participa- 
tion. Describes not only the Froebelian move- 
ment but the whole modern tendency in the re- 
lation to manual arts.) 

Pratt, Caroline, Toys; A Usurped Educational Field, 
The Survey, Sept. 23, 1911. 

Sargeant and Miller, How Children Learn to Draw. 
(Although devoted primarily to drawing, it con- 
tains many good ideas on constructive work, 
particularly in relation to drawing.) 

Stanley H. M., ‘“‘Prof. Groos and Theories of Play,”’ 
Psychological Review, 1899, Vol. VI. 

Starr, Laura B., ‘“The Educational Value of Dolls,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, 16:566-67. 

Teachers College Record, January, 1914. 


Another task occupying the committee’s atten- 
tion has been to ascertain to what extent cards of 
promotion from kindergarten to first grade, designed 
to give the primary teacher some definite basis for 
her work, are employed. In this investigation the 
committee desired to secure the opinions of super- 
visors concerning this practice and, if generally 
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approved, to afford assistance in the use and pro- 


motion of the plan. The limited number of responses 
seems not to justify us in making a statement at 
this time, but further inquiry may commend itself 
as an object for future effort. 

The health of the child has always been an inti- 
mate concern of the kindergarten. The events of 
the last three years are pushing us to greater efforts 
to make conditions which will conduce to his health, 
happiness, and welfare. This special feature of the 
committee’s work was intrusted to certain of its 
members, and in their behalf Miss Helen G. Dwyer 
submits the following report: 

The committee is agreed that one line of activity 
essential in safeguarding the health of the child is an 
investigation of each individual’s physical condition 
upon entering the kindergarten. For tabulating the 
data it suggests that the health cards used by the 
school be employed in order that the physical records 
of the children may be continuous from kindergar- 
ten through the high school. In.the absence of such 
cards, those issued by the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, Council of National Defense, are recom- 
mended. 

“The physical records should include pre-school 
life, heredity, and housing conditions or environ- 
ment. This would furnish the teacher the neces- 
sary data for constructive work. 

“This pre-school investigation would be an en- 
deavor to find out in how far the children were 
affected by definite influences connected with the 
family, heredity, disease, and the like. This data 
is necessary in determining later the influence the 
school has had unon the children; it furnishes the 
raw material, as it were. 

“The health test should be primarily to deter- 
mine— 


“‘(a) The general physical conditions: weight, 
height, chest girth, chest expansion. (These 
should be recorded at least three times a 
school year.) Condition of teeth, tonsils, 
naso-pharynx, eyes, ears, presence or absence 
of adenoids, occlusion of the teeth, et cetera. 
(Dr. Burnham and Dr. Gesell have made 
clear the importance of the six-year molars 
and the danger of entering children upon the 
work of the primary school before the appear- 
ance of all four of these molars. Kindergar- 
ten teachers should make known to parents’ 
the importance of these teeth.) 

History of diseases: tuberculosis, measles, 
convulsions, fever, chicken pox, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, mumps, et cetera. 

History of habits: nail biting, thumb and lip 
sucking, tongue position (all produce dental 
defects). Habits of cleanliness, food chew- 


ing, digestion, excretion, et cetera. 

The heredity record should include the dom- 
inant characteristics and tendencies of the 
parents and grandparents of both parents, 
An attempt should be made to 


if possible. 
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know something of the character and dispo- 
sition of the children through recording their 
spontaneous behavior, habits of attention, 
association, memory, et cetera, in order that 
the occupations given them may be more 
wisely adapted to the character of the indi- 
vidual. 

‘“(c) Housing conditions or environment should 
include: number in family, age of the chil- 
dren, the chronological placing of child re- 
corded, sleeping conditions, hours of sleep. 
Play space: park, home yard, street, ef cet- 
era. 

‘“‘In conclusion entrance physical records of health 

offer: 

Opportunity for making clear the positive 
function of hygiene. 

Opportunity for discovering whether child 
is able to do the work of the school. 

Opportunity to have the children put in good 
physical condition. 

Opportunity to educate teacher and parent 
in matters of wholesome hygiene. 

Opportunity to safeguard other children 
against contagious diseases. 

Opportunity for requiring such a condition 
of health and development as will enable 
the children to do the work of the school 
without injury to health. 

Opportunity for better co-operation between 
the home and the school. 


“The committee submits these suggestions for 
consideration in the hope that many may be stimu- 
lated to act upon the suggestions, and in the hope 
that at the next assembly of the I. K. U. the prob- 
lem of physical health of the children and the teacher 
may be more definitely and more vitally considered.” 
JuLIA PEPPER, Chairman. 


Report of Bureau of Education Committee 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE has had 
the satisfaction of seeing the completion of several 
of the projects it has helped to organize. The kin- 
dergarten reading course is in print and readers are 
already enrolled. The bulletin on Kindergarten 
Supervision, upon which work was begun in 1914, 
has been issued, and is a very creditable piece of 
work. The bulletin on The Kindergarten Curric- 
ulum has also appeared. 

Progress has been made on the other projects in 
hand. The questionnaires on Social Co-operation 
were sent out early in the year, but the returns came 
in quite slowly at first. 

The failure on the part of Congress to support 
the Bureau of Education, and the possibility that it 
might not pass the appropriation needed to make 
the work of the kindergarten division effective, fur- 
nished the occasion for further effort on the part of 
the Legislative Committee. 

Two new projects were undertaken this year and 
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the work on these has been started. One of these 
is termed the College Curricula Inquiry. The chair- 
man of the sub-committee having this in charge is 
Mrs. Amalie Hofer Jerome, Chicago; and the other 
members are the Misses Stella McCarty, Goucher 
College, Baltimore; Mabel H. Wheeler, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee; Anna W. Deve- 
reaux,* Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; Anna 
V. Logan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Alice N. Parker, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Mary B. Fox, Milwaukee. These 
women were selected because nearly all have been or 
are now members of college faculties, and therefore 
familiar with the college viewpoint. They are mak- 
ing an inquiry into the curricula of the one hundred 
and ten women’s colleges and three hundred and 
fifty co-educational institutions to see what the insti- 
tutions for higher education are doing to train young 
women for the responsibilities of home making and 
child training. The inquiry has hardly more than 
begun but it is already apparent that a conception 
of fundamental importance in the preparation of 
young women for life is being ignored—that of the 
significance of the child in the home and to society, 
and the relation of woman to its development and 
training. Many of the colleges whose curricula 
have been studied have well equipped Home Eco- 
nomics Departments, and offer admirable courses in 
dietetics, textiles, household management, and the 
several household arts. Practically none of them 
offers courses in that highest of arts, the directing of 
young lives into channels of right thinking and doing. 
The kindergartner values her training because it 
has taught her that the home is not an end in itself 
—that it has come into existence for the sake of the 
children of the world. It is because the kindergart- 
ner believes that homes cannot perform their true 
function and that family relationships cannot be 
happy ones unless the home maker understands the 
principles of child development and training that 
she wishes to see the study of these made a part of 
every young woman's education. The kindergarten 
training school has been almost alone among educa- 
tional institutions in standing for the need of train- 
ing for motherhood. Because of the experience of 
kindergarten graduates as to the value of such train- 
ing, kindergartners feel that they have a contribu- 
tion to make to the curricula of other institutions 
for the education of young women. To attempt to 
convert the women’s colleges to this view may be 
an ambitious task, but it is one to which the commit- 
tee in question is committed. 

The other project undertaken this year is the 
organization of a primary curriculum based upon 
the kindergarten curriculum just issued. This will 
do much to unify the work of the kindergarten with 
that of the first grade since it will help kindergart- 
ners to plan their work with reference to that which 
is to follow, and show the primary teachers how to 
carry on their work on the lines already begun. The 
successful carrying out of this project calls for the as- 
sistance of leaders in primary lines. The chairman of 
this sub-committee is Miss Luella A. Palmer, New 
York City; associated with her are the Misses Julia 
Wade Abbot, Washington, D.C.; Barbara Green- 


* Deceased. 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 40 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzest primer—and the largest. 
fully graded. All pictures in color. 
words. Price, 40 cents. 


Care- 
Vocabulary, 200 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 
For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 50 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 54 cents 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 54 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 60 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 54 cents 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60 cents 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 65 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 65 cents 

IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


For Grade I: 


For Grade Ill: 


SPRIMARYS Every Kindergarten 

EDUGATION Teacher should keep 

——_— in touch with the 
=e = Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOU profit bythe 


exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 


you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 


afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 


So PRIMARY EDUCATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| 
- 
OCTOBER 1905" 
BOSTON ‘NEW YORK: CHICAGO 
AND-SAN FRANGSCO 


“AS YE TWIG IS BENT YE TREE’S INCLINED” 


GAMES TO TEACH. 
CORRECT ENGLISH _ 
TO LITTLE ONES— 


While They | 


are 


if, 
4 


EMMA WATKINS 


} Ifyou could abolish “‘Ain’t,” “2 seen,” and the 


TEACHERS * whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 


your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and so enjoyably that the 
children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 
Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens? ‘Then try 


“ Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones. 
This attractive book makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 
no preparation. 8# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 
sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 
joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 
is a pleasure. Address, enclosing $1.00 for a copy, 


EMMA WATKINS, lowa City, lowa 


BRADLEY’S HELPS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila 
cards, 6} x 10 inches, one side printed with domino design, and 
the reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, mak- 
ing them easy to read from all parts of the room. Twenty-four 
mings containing all number combinations | to 10, in durable 


Price, $0.60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


A better builder than you have everused. Large numerals 
in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and enclosed in a 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder’’ box is‘always subjected. 
Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower case letters on one side and capital on 
reverse side. Put up in a box made especially strong, same 
as Economo Number Builder. Contains an extra large quantity 
of tablets. 

Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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wood, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Marion S. Hanckel, Cumberland, 
Md.; and Gail Harrison, New York City, representing 
the kindergartners; and the Misses Florence C. Fox, 
Washington, D. C.; Ella Victoria Dobbs, Columbia, 
Mo.; Alice Harris, Worcester, Mass.; and Yetta 
Shoninger, Nashville, Tenn., representing the pri- 
mary grades. This committee held three meetings 
in Chicago in connection with the meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence. It has organized its 
work on the same lines adopted by the Kindergarten 
Curriculum Committee, has apportioned the work 
among the members, and is well started on its task. 

The work accomplished during the year is quite 
satisfactory, but other tasks need to be taken up as 
well. There is a real need for resuming work on 
Kindergarten Tests and Measurements which had to 
be set aside last year because of the lack of funds. 
and the expert service needed to carry it on. To 
provide the means is the first responsibility. Should 
not the I. K. U. assume this? The securing of the 
expert service is the next. How can this be accom- 
plished? The need exists and the way to meet it 
must be found. 

It is important, too, that the full benefit be de- 
rived from the tasks which the committee has helped 
to bring to completion. This is a responsibility that 
rests upon every kindergartner. The reading course 
has been brought into existence. The committee’s 
effort can bear fruit only as kindergartners take this 
up, tell others about it, and work up interest in it. 
The information that the bulletin on Kindergarten 
Supervision contains is now available. Kindergartners 
should interest themselves in seeing that the signifi- 
cance of that information is.realized by school author- 
ities. They should see that libraries secure it, that 
it is made the subject of study in educational courses. 
The bulletin on the Kindergarten Curriculum should 
be studied in program classes and organizations of 
kindergartners everywhere. It was the topic of the 
meeting of the Kindergarten Section of the N. E. A. 
in June. It isin such ways only that the committee's 
efforts can contribute to the growth of the movement. 

There is an additional project that needs to be 
undertaken. The I. K. U. sees the need of more 
effective organizations of the kindergartners of the 
country. It needs many more I. K. U. branches as 
means to that end. There are many small groups 
of kindergartners who would be glad to form organ- 
izations looking to that end, but they need help in 
doing so. A pamphlet giving the benefits to be 
derived from the forming of such an organization, 
with suggestions as to procedure, and methods of 
work would be of real value, particularly in the 
smaller cities where the opportunities for professional 
growth are limited. I suggest that this be an addi- 
tional task to be taken up by the committee in the 
near future. 

The chairman wishes to thank the members of 
the general committee and of the several sub-com- 
mittees for their generous co-operation. The kin- 
dergarten is receiving increasing recognition, but the 
combined effort of all kindergartners is still needed 
to give it the place it should occupy in the educational 
system of the world’s greatest republic. 

Nina C, VANDEWALKER, Chairman. 
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Child Study Syllabus 


CopiEs of the syllabus on Spon- 
taneous Drawings in the Kindergar- 
ten prepared by the Committee on 
Child Study of the International 
Kindergarten Union may be ob- 
tained from the treasurer of the 
I. K. U., Miss May Murray, Box 
1626, Springfield, Mass., for the 
small sum of three cents each. 

This syllabus was prepared for 
the purpose of assisting teachers 
to make ‘‘wiser and more careful 
observations,’ to deduce ‘‘wiser 
and morescholarly inferences,”’ ‘‘to 
inspire them to make investigation, 
experiment, and to read.”’ The first 
part is adapted for the guidance of 
the teacher while observing the 
children draw, and the second is 
designed for study in teachers’ 
meetings. 

Write early for your copy, in- 
closing three cents in stamps. 


BS 
Selected List of Stories 


A REVISED edition of the Selected 
List of Stories compiled by the 
Literature Committee of the I. K. 
U. has been issued by the Library 
Division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. This is a carefully selected 
list of stories to tell in kindergar- 
ten and first and second grades, 
and has already proved its value 
to hundreds of teachers. The edi- 
tion published by the I. K. U. was 
exhausted many months ago. 
Copies may now be obtained by 
application to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


ES 


Contributions to Kindergarten 
Unit in France 


Lauai School, Honolulu, Hawaii $2,000.00 
KindergartenChildren of Cleveland, 
Ohio (‘‘Penny Fund”).......... 175.00 
Alumnae Association of Cleveland 
Kindergarten Training School... 152.50 
Oakland (Cal.) Kindergarten Club. 19.00 
Milwaukee Normal Kindergarten 
Children of Miss Margaret B. Kel- 
ler’s Kindergarten, Lewiston, Pa. 8.00 
(Second gift, made up of pennies 
saved and earned.) 
Miss Eugenia Smith, Scranton, Pa.. 5.00 
Miss Bertha Rhodes, Little Falls, 


Holyoke Kindergarten Club, Hol- 
5.00 


Total amount of contributions re- 
ceived through International 
Kindergarten Union (Sept. 4) $19,915.71 
Send contributions to Miss May Mur- 


ray, Treasurer I. K. U., Box 1626, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 


Elementary Schools, rural and graded. 


Its use will do much to lighten 


the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 


making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 


reading lessons in grammar. grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN aes TEACH- 
NG 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 


A collection of new little stories written 
especially for conversation and for oral 
and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 


to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 


Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING BJ PUPILS TO 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Dougias Wiggin, ete. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These _ lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher 


{00 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 


35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W.J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 
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War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. 8. Rose. 

20 cents. 


Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 


Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


By Professor I. 
15 cents. 


Lessons in Home Nursing. 
M. Stewart. 


Tested International Recipes. By Professor 
M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 


and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 


January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Bradley Quality Books | 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood”’—providing for children of three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. It is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

“Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child's knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers, while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 

Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $1.50 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


This book contains over fifty best stories for 
children, each adapted for the immediate use, 
without change, of the story teller. It isa graded 
collection, offering to children and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental and 
moral training. It represents the best writin 
for children in stories by such authors as Tolstot 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjjirnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
many others. 


Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company 


PUBLISHERS 


Springfield - 


Massachusetts 


News Items 


A DRINKING fountain, as a me- 
morial to Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk, late 
principal of the Philadelphia 
Training School for Kindergart- 
ners, will be placed in the Sher- 
wood Recreation Center, 58th and 
Christian streets, Philadelphia, in 
October. It is hoped that many 
friends and members of the alum- 
nz will be present at the ceremony. 
Dr. Penniman of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be one of the 
speakers. 

The new officers for the Kinder- 
garten Department of the National 
Education Association are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, 
director of the kindergarten de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School; vice-president, Miss 
Julia Bothwell, supervisor of Cin- 
cinnati kindergartens; secretary, 
Miss.Alice V. McIntire, supervisor 
of kindergartens in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Waterbury (Ct.) Kin- 
dergarten Association reports a 
growth from sixteen members to 
thirty in the thirteen years of its 
existence. Monthly meetings 
have been held, with discussions 
of problems of local interest and 
addresses on kindergarten subjects 
by prominent speakers. Banquets 
have been held and social good 
times enjoyed. The association 
was formed at the suggestion of 
Miss Agnes Fitzpatrick, super- 
visor of primary grades and kin- 
dergartens, and practical talks have 
been given by her from time to 


time. 


Kindergarten Work in 
Norfork, Va. 


THE efforts of the Norfolk (Va.) 
Kindergarten Association for the 
past eighteen years have been re- 
warded by the taking over of the 
six kindergartens by the school 
board of the city. Kindergarten 
work in Norfolk began eighteen 
years ago with the opening of a 
private kindergarten in the home 
of Mrs. Mary Mack, who had re- 
cently come there from St. Louis 
where there were then one hundred 
public kindergartens. For a kin- 
dergartner she secured Miss Lillian 
Wadsworth, a graduate of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College. 
Through their combined efforts the 


Norfolk association was formed 
and within a few months a public 
kindergarten opened in a room in 
one of the school buildings. The 
city council made an appropriation 
of $400 the first year and has grad- 
ually increased the amount as the 
work has grown, but the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the kinder- 
gartens has rested on the associa- 
tion until this year. There are 
now six kindergartens in different 
parts of the city under the super- 
vision of Miss Wadsworth, who 
will be retained by the school 
board. Miss Wadsworth conducts 
a training class and the mainte- 
nance of this will remain the work 
of the association. It is also the 
wish of the association that the 
city intrust it with the temporary 
management of a model school of 
connection between the_ kinder- 
garten and first primary grade. 


Abbie J. Waters 


THE death of Mrs Abbie J. 
Waters, which occurred in July, 
marked the passing of a life whose 
educational efforts and interests 
were closely connected with the city 
of Springfield, Mass. Mrs. Waters 
came to Springfield in 1890, when 
she founded and developed most 
successfully the Springfield Kin- 
dergarten Training School. From 
a handful of students the school 
grew in four years’ time to be one 
of the most successful kindergarten 
training schools in New England. 
Milton Bradley and Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet, who was at that time super- 
intendent of schools in Springfield, 
were much interested in the school. 

Mrs. Waters had such faith in 
the value of kindergarten educa- 
tion that she worked unceasingly 
to introduce kindergartens into the 
public schools of the city. When 
she found that they were not 
ready, she influenced the churches 
to take up the work, and succeeded 
in starting a free kindergarten in 
the South Church, which was so 
successful that Dr. Balliet asked 
the next year that it be turned 
over tothe city. This was the be- 
ginning of the kindergarten work 
in the Springfield public schools. 

Mrs. Waters was a woman of 
rare culture, a deep student of phi- 
losophy, and was possessed of un- 
usual musical ability and a full 
appreciation of art. 


Kindergarten Exhibit and 
Festival 

For several years it has been the 
custom of the Mishawaka (Ind.) 
kindergartens to hold a play festi- 
val in May in the city park, when 
the children from the various kin- 
dergartens participated in a pro- 
gram of games, songs, and folk 
dances. This year it was decided 
to hold the affair indoors, to add 
an exhibit of the children’s work, 
and to try to show the purpose and 
value of the various activities. 
The exhibit included both art and 
construction work, and, with the 
festival, was given in the audito- 
rium of the high school on a Sat- 
urday afternoon in May. 

The children of the four kinder- 
gartens made the decorations for 
the room, which consisted of wound 
hoops suspended from the ceiling, 
from which hung bluebirds and 
paper blossoms strung on white 
yarn. 

‘For the exhibit of block con- 
struction the city of Mishawaka 
was produced in miniature, each 
kindergarten being responsible for 
the reproduction of the prominent 
buildings which were nearest and 
most familiar to the children of 
that vicinity. The stage of the 
auditorium was used for this. 
Small accessories, such as trees, 
wagons, automobiles, street cars, 
telephone poles, street lights, peo- 
ple, and small boats on the river, 
which was spanned by two bridges, 
made the scene more real. 

After a program of songs, games, 
rhythmic plays, anda short address 
by the superintendent of schools, 
the spectators were allowed to go 
upon the stage and have a nearer 
view of the little city. 


THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Should be sung every day. Greatest song 
of the age. Ten copies unison or four-part 
harmony for $1.00 and slips with words and 
_music to chorus, all needed for your school, 
free. Address ‘‘America, My Country”’ 
Ass’n, Red Wing; Minn. 
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In a wing of the auditorium 
there were tables of art work, 
which consisted of things the chil- 
dren had made from day to day. 
One table which was of special in- 
terest to mothers was covered 
with little toys simply made from 
materials found in every home, 
boxes, pasteboard cartons, tops of 
milk bottles, string, and wrapping 
paper. On another table were 
typical picture and story books 
for children from three to six years 
of age, and on another were 
pamphlets for distribution, gov- 
ernment bulletins, and booklets 
telling of the aims and activities 
of the kindergarten. Below the 
stage were seven posters, showing 
cutting on the line, painting, fold- 
ing, free cutting, and crayon work. 

In connection with the program 
of songs and games, Miss Lucy 
Heagy, president of the Misha- 
waka Kindergarten Association, 
explained the kindergarten method 
of teaching through its various 
activities. 

The affair was well attended and 
much interest was shown. 


Lois GARVIN. 


Demonstration Class at 
Goucher College 


THE Department of Education 
of Goucher College, Baltimore, is 
enlarging its scope this fall by es- 
tablishing a ‘“‘demonstration class’’ 
for kindergarten children. 

The class is under the supervi- 
sion of the Department and is in 
charge of Miss Marguerite White- 
marsh, a graduate of Wellesley 
College and of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, assisted by 
Mrs. Blanche Meyers Wilhelm, a 
graduate of Goucher College, who 
specialized in early elementary ed- 
ucation. 

The class occupies the first floor 
of a building which has been re- 
modeled for the purpose with spe- 


The Palmer Method of 


Business Writing 


PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results, 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Methed Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, I6wa, Portland, Ore. 


Now is the time! 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessone in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. M. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 

DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence School Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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= 
Short-Story Writing |} 
= A course of forty lessons in the history, 
Boer one hundred \ 
Gouvecs ender larvard. 
Brown, and leading colleges. 
Me. catalog free. Write to-day. 
Thre Home Corrvs pendence School Springfieid, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and Firet 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Norma) Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 

CAMPBELL, ¢alaries. 
Principal. 2650-page catalogue tree. Write to-day. 


The Home Corressordence Schoo!, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 

3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


~ 


Used fn al! the publo schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education 'a 
the principal cities, fend for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, e:asers, 
crayons, ciayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate in slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK BILICATS BOOESLATE OO, 
90-23-24 Vesey Siew York, 


BEST IN 1835 


AMERICAN 


The Old Faithful Crayons 


\MERI( 


AN) CRAYON: CO 
ASS 


BEST IN 1919 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 
and Agricultural, Com- 
wercial, Hormel and Civil Service Departments 
Preparation ~ College Teachers’ 
and 2 Eraminations. 
260 pa og free. Write 
THE ‘WOME ESPONDENCE SCH L 
RINGFIFLE mas 


Prot. 
doh 
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cial regard to hygienic require- 
ments.’ It is equipped with the 
best modern apparatus, and a play- 
ground in the rear is provided with 
adequate equipment for outdoor 
activities. The children will spend 
most of their time in the open air 
whenever weather conditions per- 
mit. 

This class has been established 
by the College in order to give a 
more complete course in elemen- 
tary education. 


BS 
Book Notices 


PENNIES AND PLANS. A First 
Reader. (Thrift Series.) By 
Annie E. Moore, Instructor in 
Primary Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska 


Petersham. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, 
$1.12. 


A first reader with a unique plan 
and purpose, that of furnishing 
reading matter bearing upon the 
new and dominant interests of 
children, which have been greatly 
extended by the world-wide claim 
for sympathy and help. The sto- 
ries cover a wide range of home 
and school activities related to pa- 
triotic service and the thrift move- 
ment, and are thus a simple record 
of what young children are doing 
today. They suggest also ways by 
which the energies of children may 
be transferred from war work to 
helpful acts in times of peace. 

Buying Thrift Stamps, The Jun- 
tor Red Cross, The Airplane, Molly 
Rabbit's Garden, Canning Cherries, 
are a few significant titles which 
show the trend of the reading ma- 
terial. 


NUMBER STORIES OF LONG AGo. 

By David Eugene Smith, Pro- 
' fessor of Mathematics, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. 

Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Price, $0.48. 

For the first time the wonder 
tale is told of how the young world 
laboriously learned to count and 
how, centuries later, it learned to 
add, subtract, multipy, and divide. 
The stories of numbers is the story 
of Ching and Chang and Wu from 
the Land of the Yellow Dragon; of 
An-am and Lugal from the Tigris 
and Euphrates; of Menes and 


Ahmes from the banks of the Nile; 
of Hippias from Greece and Titus 
from the Seven Hills of Rome; of 
Gupta, Mohammed, Gerbert, and 
the rest. 

This is a story book unlike all. 
other story books. Its facts are 


correct. Its relation to daily 
school life is close. It is intended 
for supplementary’ reading in 


intermediate and upper-grammar 
grades. 

There are eight beautifully col- 
ored inserts and other interesting 
illustrations in Llack and white. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. By Lewis M. Ter- 
man, Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. Price, $1.75. 
With the entry of the United 

States into the war, and the appli- 

cation of intelligence-testing to our 

army recruits as a means of grad- 
ing them for the business of war, 

a new impetus was given to intel- 

ligence measurements. The large 

usefulness of such testing has been 

demonstrated, and the method i 

being applied more and more in 

schoolroom practice to determine 
mental capacity and to effect 
proper grade classification. 

The purpose of this new book is 
to illustrate the individual differ- 
ences in intelligence which exist 
among school children and to show 
the practical bearing of these dif- 
ferences upon the everyday prob- 
lems of class room management 
and school administration. It is 
a book which will prove of value 
for study clubs and reading circles, 
and as a text-book for students in 
normal schools. It will be of great 
interest also to principals and 
superintendents of schools. 

This book belongs to the series 
of Riverside Textbooks in Education 
edited by Ellwood P. Cubberley, 


‘Busy Work aipnaveccaras, 
Entertainments 


‘School Supplies 


| CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 
| A. J.FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of 
school. Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 204. 


Dover, Ohio. 


GREAT 
F 
By ACKBOARDS 
| 
Home Study Courses 
| 
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Professor of Education, Leland 


Stanford Junior University. GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


TYPES OF CHILDREN’S LITERA- 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
TURE. Compiled and Edited by 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 


children at an exceptionally low price: 
W alter Barnes, Head of the De Chain Making wad Bead Stringing, $o.5¢ 
partment of English, State Nor- Card Sewing, fo.so 
| 4 s Crayon Work and Painting, $0 50 
mal School, Fairmont, W. Va. Mat Weaving. $0.25 , 
iristmas ewilng aras, $o.10 
World Book ¢ ompany, Yonkers- SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


on-H udson, N. Y. Price, $1.50. Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


This collection of the world’s E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


best literature for children presents Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 
in convenient form the material 


which students and teachers of the 
literature of childhood need to 
have available, and will be of spe- 
cial value for use in normal schools, 
college, and library classes, but it 


TEACHERS’ 
Albert AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 


Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Busi- 
will also interest teachers and par- 34th YEAR 

ents generally and should be put ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 
in the hands of the children them- NEW YORK . . . 437 Fifth Avenue 

selves. It is made up of classified DENVER - - - Symes Building Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 


after a thorough sifting of every 
type of children’s literature, and 
all the different forms of poetry 
and narrative, descriptions, 
sketches, essays, and letters are 
represented. The selections are 
arranged as nearly as may be in , 
the order of increasing difficulty. f@ 
A bibliography, index to authors, 
titles, and first lines of poems, and 


helpful notes are included. Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
oe It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READ- and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors 


ING. Book Four. By Georgine EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Burchill, Teacher, New York 703 East 13th Street New York 


City; William L. Ettinger, WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City; Edgar Dubs 
Shimer, District Superintendent, 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 
Harriet QO’ Brien Silver Bur- [From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor.]| 
dett xX ( ompany, Boston. ; That’sa handsome, substantial, attrac- 
TL: oy tive new home that Thomas Charles 
rhis new volume of the Progres- | saad Company inoved into. ‘That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
sive Road to Reading Sé has the school publishinie houses com- 
been thoughtfully prepared in or- Thay ane agente 
der to provide additional material ween Te fh of the Milton Bradley Company. 
for the development of the art of ae foes | mye We don’t know of any firm that de- 
. r _ serves success any more than qaoes this 
adapted from such authors as as happy and prosperous is the new 
others who have contributed read- 
ing matter for children of real lit- | + 
. by any of the following routes: 
y ‘ : First:—Any street car going south on 
UnE NOUVELLE METHODE D’EpD- 
UCATION POUR LE JEUNE AGE, re oa: io Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
By Claude Mancey. P. Le- east. 
thielleux, Librarie-editeur, Paris. Second:—South Side elevated to 22 
~ tation, five blocks east, half block 
A presentation of a new method 


° south. 
of education for little children Third:—Iillincis Central Railroad to 


developed in France during the 22d Street Station, one block west, half 
war, written in the French lan- 2060.48 Caleuset Avewes block south. 
guage. 
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THE YouNnG Forks’ TREASURY. Patriots; Volume VIII, Sctence, mand, and can find just what she 
(12 volumes.) Edited by Ham- Invention, and Plant Life; Vol- needs at any time. 
ilton Wright Mabie, Edward ume IX, Men and Women of “Nothing is too good to help 
Everett Hale, William Byron Achievement; Volume X, Jdeal make good children. The world’s 
Forbush, Assisted by Jennie Home Life; Volume XI, Golden best has here been brought within 
Ellis Burdick. THE MoTHER’s Hours with the Poets; Volume XII, every mother’s reach.” 
Book. Edited by Caroline Music and Art. 


Benedict Burrell, William Byron 
Forbush, Assisted by Jennie 
Ellis Burdick. The University 
Society, Inc., New York City. 

Price of set of 13 volumes, 

$39.50. 

With the names of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Edward Everett 
Hale, and William Byron Forbush 
on the title page, and such names 
as Henry Van Dyke, Rudyard 
Kipling, Lyman Abbott, Wood- 
row Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Ernest In- 
gersoll, and James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley among the list of authors rep- 
resented, one hardly needs to rec- 
ommend this remarkable collec- 
tion of children’s literature. It 
is intended to be a fundamental 
library for the American home 
and to answer the question of the 
parent who is eager to furnish the 
reading matter which will meet 
the needs of his growing child in 
the successive periods of his 
growth, but who does not know 
what to buy. 

It is comprehensive in its scope 
and graded in its contents. It is 
thoroughly up to date, including 
sketches of heroes of the recent 
war, accounts of new inventions 
and descriptions of countries and 
of human activities as they are at 
the present time. The ‘“‘every- 
child-should-know’’ classics are 
here, and modern stories of every- 
day life. The collection of poetry 
is excellent and the illustrations 
are beautiful. 

A list of the titles of the twelve 
volumes will show something of 
the scope: Volume I, Childhood's 
Favorites and Fairy Stories; Vol- 
ume II, Myths and Legendary He- 
roes; Volume III], Classic Tales 
and Everyday Stories; Volume IV, 
Modern Tales and Animal Stories; 


Volume V, The Animal World; 
Volume VI, Travels and Adven- 
tures; Volume VII, Heroes and 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes constantly—will find great relief in Murine 
applications. In the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of lighting. Apply Murine to school 
children's eyes to restore normal _ conditions. 
Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, sends Book 
of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup- 
plies you with Murine. 


indeed a 
giving in an 


Such a collection is 
library in_ itself, 
attractive form, in well bound, 
beautifully illustrated books, a 
wide range of the best in literature 
for children of every age and stage 
of development. It cannot be too 
highly commended for the home 
or for the use of children any- 
where. 

The Mother's Book, which forms 
a part of this set of books, is in it- 
self a remarkable volume. It is 
intended to help the mother to 
develop and train her children in 
the best and wisest way, from their 
babyhood until they reach adult 
years. It begins with Suggestions 
in Child Training, with a chart 
showing clearly how the normal 
child passes from one period of life 
to another, and suggests the helps 
he needs at each stage. The chart 
and the articles in the mother’s 
book give references to The Treas- 
ury, so that the mother has the 
whole rich collection at her com- 


TEACHER 


Pacific Office : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Frank K. Welles 


THE GRAFONOLA IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM. Published by the Co- 


lumbia Graphophone Company, 
New York City. 


The Columbia Graphophone 
Company has made a real contri- 
bution to the material for use in 
the teaching of music and music 
appreciation the © schools, 
through this graded catalogue of 
educational records. It gives an 
introductory chapter suggesting 
ways of correlating the study of 
music with that of pictures and 
literature and of studying pieces 
of music so as to bring out its spe- 
cial message and appeal. There 
are other interesting and instruct- 
ive features besides a classified 
list of records which will be of 
great convenience to any teacher. 
A complimentary copy of this 
catalogue will be sent free to 
any reader of this magazine upon 
request to the Columbia Com- 
pany. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write NOW for ‘“‘The Road to Good Positions” 


AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


"ROCKY MTT TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


TO MEST NEEDS 
The CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE (accredited) 


Opens new Courses in Infant Welfare for Pre-Kindergarten ages:—A new School for Children and Specialized 


Home- Making Courses. 


The Chicago Kindergarten Institute Training Classes now occupy an unusually beautiful building and grounds 
next to Lincoln Park, corner Belden and Commonwealth Avenues. 


Tennis Court and Games out-of-doors. 
Gertrude House, the school residence, 
Teachers in great demand. 


701 Rush Street, offers unusual cultural advantages. 
Send for illustrated catalogue to Registrar 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute, The Training School of Distinction, 


VISITORS WELCOME 


701 RUSH STREET 


National Kindergarten a» Elementary College 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TEACHERS 


are in constant demand 
yreat opportunities. 
tion by taking kindergarten or elementary work. 

COLLEGE ACCREDITED. 
year courses. DORMITORIES on college grounds. 
Splendid school spirit. 


In the present reconstruction teaching offers 
Combine professional training anda cultural educa- 


DIPLOMA, two years. | 
Social advantages. 
For illustrated catalog and fullinformation, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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